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THE GREAT WAR’S DESTRUCTION 
OF FRENCH FORESTS 


By Jean-Paut Atavux, A. D. G. 


{Monsieur Alaux is attached to the French Army and has been at the front almost 


beginning of the war. 
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that it will be thirty years before the damaged French Forests are again a source of revenue. 


Epitor’s NoteE.| 


HE great war which, during the 

last six months, has convulsed 

Europe, has had its repercus- 

sions throughout the world. 
Even Nature herself, who generally 
remains impassable during great human 
crises, will long bear the cruelest marks 
of this frightful hurricane of battle, 
involving a degree of destruction and 
devastation which are without pre- 
cedent in history; and nowhere will 
these marks be more conspicuously 
and painfully in evidence, than in the 
Forests, so far as the natural aspect of 
things is concerned. 

During the last six weeks I have been 
able to gather a series of narratives and 
accounts, to. which I am adding the 
result of my own observations. Some 
of these things are both interesting and 
curious, as related to forest destruction, 
and I take a great, even though a some- 
what melancholy, pleasure in the 
thought that the result of my labors 
may be of interest to the lovers of 
forests in America. 

The great task of gathering statistics 
and of making a valuation of the 
damage done to French Forests must 
of course wait for the close of the war, 
but up to the present time it may be 
said that the chief damage wrought 


has been due to one or the other of the 
following causes: 

I. Cuttings by the military authori- 
ties for strategic reasons and for per- 
mitting the more effective use of 
artillery. 

II. Cuttings for the purpose of build- 
ing trenches, shelters and roads. 

III. Cutting for firewood for 
military kitchens and for fuel 
which to warm the shelters. 

IV. Cutting by the enemy and the 
taking away of timber as valuable 
booty. 

V. Damages by projectiles and by 
fires, whether due to accident or design. 

At the moment when the Germans, 
through their invasion of Belgium,were 
able to penetrate France, Paris found 
itself temporarily menaced. Under 
General Gallieni, the outer defenses 
were immediately organized and by his 
direction, an extensive series of pre- 
parations were undertaken, among 
which was the necessity of clearing 
away the numerous forests which sur- 
round the city. To the North, by which 
the investment of the city was thought 
likely to be attempted, the forests were 
particularly doomed. I am informed 
that the forest of Montmorency, for 
example, suffered greatly by reason of 
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EFFECTIVE TREE SCREEN IN THE TRENCHES. 
HOW SOME INDUSTRIOUS FRENCH SOLDIERS MADE THEMSELVES COMFORTABLE IN THE TRENCHES AND HOW THEIR 
IMPROVISED HOME WAS PROTECTED FROM OBSERVATION BY TREE BRANCHES. 


the wholesale cuttings which were 
necessitated in order to give full play 
to the artillery and remove all growths 
which might serve the enemy as masks 
and ambushes. On the contrary, the 
forests of Vincennes and Boulogne, 
which practically touch the outer bar- 
riers of Paris to the East and South, 
have scarcely been touched. The 
territorials quartered there have made 
some slight cuttings for use in shelters. 
ROADS MADE OF TREES. 

The winter rains have rendered most 
of the roads impassable, especially in 
the wooded regions. In the forest of 
Bouvigny, near Arras, and in the forest 
of Berthonval, the artillerymen were 
unable to move their guns over the 
muddy and intrenched roads, and it 
was impossible to even transport am- 
munition. In order to keep the guns 
supplied, it was necessary to cut new 
roads, in all directions, through the 
forests, using the felled trees for the 





purpose. The trunks, in sections of 
about twelve feet, are laid side by side 
and bound together with ropes and 
with galvanized iron wire. They are 
further securely fastened to stakes 
driven deep in the ground. The first 
layer of trees having proven insufficient, 
a second was added. This again failing 
to suffice, a third became necessary, 
until, in many cases, three layers of 
trees are superposed in order to permit 
the passage of convoy wagons. To 
avoid the too rapid wear of the wood 
through the grinding of the heavy 
wheels and the tearing of the horse’s 
shoes, earth mixed with straw, bark, 
and the twigs and small branches of the 
fallen trees is strewn plentifully over 
these improvised roadways. 

Other cuttings have been made in 
these forests, both for shelters and for 
firewood. Concealment of the heavy 
guns on the edge of the forest has 
necessitated the use of large quantities 
of the bigger branches, so that the sum 
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MetHOoD oF HIDING ARTILLERY. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN THE REGION OF THE AISNE SHELLING 


THE GERMAN TRENCHES. SO WELL IS THIS GUN HIDDEN 


THAT IT COULD NOT BE SEEN BY AN AVIATOR UNLESS HE WAS FLYING SO LOW THAT HE WOULD BE SUBJECTED 


TO RIFLE FIRE. 


total of what has been already cut 
represents a very considerable damage. 
A wood merchant, in my regiment, tells 
me that it will require at least thirty 
years to renew the growth of that 
which has already perished, so that the 
forests shall return a revenue. 
DESTROYED FOR ARTILLERY PURPOSES. 
The forest of Vitrimont, behind 
Lunéville, has been completely razed. 
In the forest of Meaux, lanes from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet 
in width have been cut at intervals of 
every thousand feet. This was of 
course for the purpose of allowing the 
artillery to shower its murderous fire 
over a wide area, as though through 
some gigantic loophole. One cannot 
find a remnant of copse or thickets; 


all the trees and saplings have dis- 
appeared throughout the razed area. 

Near Neufchateau, the fort of Bourlé- 
mont had been built upon land which 
had been donated for the purpose by 
the Count of Alsace. The magnificent 
forest in front of it was entirely felled. 

In the forest of Champenoux, every 
tree was cut down, leaving the trunks 
standing to a height of about three 
feet. This was the method of cutting 
generally followed at the beginning, 
when strategic reasons demanded that 
an area be cleared. The standing 
trunks made it easy to construct the 
barbed wire entanglements and barriers 
which prevented any raids by either 
cavalry or infantry. Recently, this 
method has ceased, by order of the 
Minister of War, as it was deemed 
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useless and unnecessary in view of the 
intrenched method of fighting which 
now prevails. But a_ considerable 
damage has already been done, and in 
order that the next growth may properly 
take place, it will be later necessary to 
again cut away these remnants of 
trunks. 

In the plateau of Amance, before 
Nancy, the trees were all felled for 
strategic reasons. The woods of Crévie, 
between Dombasle and Arancourt, were 
destroyed by fire (August 22 and 
23, 1914). I have not been able to 
learn whether the fire was due to the 
accidental spreading of the kitchen 
fires, a careless match, or to the explosion 
of an incendiary shell. 

For several weeks I have _ been 
quartered in the vicinity of Arras. In 
the wood of La Haye, all of the trees 
and undergrowth have been cut prac- 
tically throughout the whole area of the 
forest. It was done for the purpose of 
providing firewood for the kitchens and 
shelters. Daily, I have seen the men 
file away, axe and billhook in hand, to 
return later laden down with great 
bundles of wood, which they threw 
down beside their shelters, and which 
they would afterward split with wooden 
wedges. 


USE FOR SHELL PROOF SHELTERS. 


To construct our subterranean shel- 
ters, which are practically shell-proof, 
we use roof supports consisting of 
small trunks of trees from four to six 
inches in diameter. Resting on these 
are the split slabs, in two courses, 
separated by small branches or straw. 
Over the whole is strewn earth to the 
depth of about eighteen inches. In 
order to keep the rain and melting 
snow from finding its way through this 
roof, a shelter-roof is built overhead. 
This is composed of bundles of small 
branches and straw, which are laid 
at a proper angle and which rest upon 
a small sapling stretched across the 
roof area. They serve as an umbrella 
to protect the roof beneath. 

The shelters vary considerably both 
in plan and in dimensions. Generally 
they are entirely beneath the ground. 
Occasionally, they are built by taking 
advantage of a steep slope which offers 
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protection from the enemy’s fire. They 
are sometimes large enough to contain 
fifty men, but that is the maximum. 
Many of them contain but two, three, 
or four soldiers. 

I have spent many long days in a 
shelter whose construction and plan 
are indicated in the accompanying 
sketch. Stairs, cut in the earth, descend 
to this subterranean dwelling, from 
which issues a chimney. It was cut 
through the clay soil and the smoke 
escapes from our fire through a piece of 
terra cotta pipe. The walls are in- 
sulated against dampness by wisps of 
straw. A small bench provides a sitting 
place facing the room. The straw of 
our beds is disposed upon mattresses 
composed of branches, sufficiently thick 
to protect us from the moisture of the 
ground. An umbrella, such as I have 
already described, protects our shelter 
from the rain and snow. The real roof 
is of course even with the ground. 

While it is true that much of the 
wood employed in constructing these 
shelters and in building trenches and 
roads will not be wholly lost, it will of 
course serve no other purpose than that 
of firewood. But even this service is 
problematical and will of course depend 
largely upon the duration of the cam- 
paign. We also cut off large branches 
with which to mask the heavy guns and 
the caissons of ammunition, which are 
generally stationed near the edge of the 
wood. This practice is everywhere in 
vogue as a means of preventing the 
discovery of their location from the 
prying eyes of the aeroplanists. It is 
impossible for one of these, obliged to 
fly, for the sake of protection, not 
nearer than six to seven thousand feet, 
to distinguish the ambush under which 
the guns and caissons are hidden. It is 
impossible, even in winter, when the 
branches employed are of course quite 
leafless. 

CUT TO PIECES BY ARTILLERY. 

In respect to the damage done by 
shells and projectiles, it is worthy of 
note that the war of 1870 led to the 
publication of an important work on 
this subject, either through the Acade- 
mie Stanislaus of Nancy, or through the 
Société des Sciences Naturelles, of the 
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TREE Stumps USED FOR WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS. 


THE AUTHOR SAYS THE MILITARY AUTHORITIES HAVE NOW 


DISPENSED WITH THE USE OF TREE STUMPS FOR THIS 


PURPOSE ALTHOUGH MANY WERE SO USED IN THE FIRST PART OF THE WAR. 


same city. It was written by an ancient 
officer, Monsieur de Metz Noblat, who 
died soon after the beginning of the 
present hostilities. 

The forests in the East, which were 
the scene of some of the most violent 
encounters at the beginning of the 
campaign, were literally cut to pieces 
by artillery fire. The trees within the 
zone of fire were completely ruined. 
The forests of the Argonne have suffered 
particularly in this respect, while the 
official French statements still mention 
almost daily combats in the woods of 
La Grurie, Le Prétre, de Forges, and 
Champenoux, all of which must have 
already suffered heavy damages. 

The wooded sections in the East have 
endured the most terrible bombard- 
ments. They are reduced to a ghastly 
array of skeletons; torn to bits by the 
bursting of shells; riddled by fire; 
blackened with smoke, these forests 
must be entirely cleared away and the 
area reforested. 

In certain forests such as that of 
Arancourt, where the French troops lay 
in concealment, and where the Germans 





attempted to dislodge them with artil- 
lery fire, the shells were hurled upon 
carefully calculated lines, which, con- 
verging toward the outlet, rendered the 
woods absolutely untenable. But after 
the first effect of the bombardment 
became visible, the French officers 
ordered their men to return to the 
forest and take shelter in the craters 
which had been made by the bursting 
shells. In this manner the men were 
so well protected from the enemy’s fire 
that few were killed or wounded, and 
the position was held. But the bom- 
bardment produced an enormous 
damage. Such trees as were not cut 
down by the fire were entirely denuded 
of their branches. 


SHATTERED BY SHELLS. 


I have seen enormous trees cut down 
as though they were mere tinder. 
Thus, near Mont St. Eloi, by the towers 
of the celebrated abbey and during the 
destruction of which by bombardment, 
I was a sad spectator, I saw a magnifi- 
cent balsam poplar which had been cut 


off at its base and which lay stretched 
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upon the prairie. It measured sixty 
inches in circumference. All about it, 
as though shorn off by an enormous 
scythe, lay the stricken branches and 
the mown undergrowth. Just beyond 
it I noted the hollow crater made by a 
shell, which, in bursting, had projected 
a large tree some ten or twelve feet in 
the air. In falling, it dropped athwart 
another tree, their branches interlaced. 

In the forest of Lattay, I observed a 
most curious effect, produced by two 
shells which had passed through a tree, 
at the same height from the ground, 
one to the right and one to the left, so 
that the tree was practically shorn off. 
This was due to the fire of a piece which 
was situated only a few meters behind 
the tree. During the firing by night, 
the gunners had been unable to perceive 
the tree which lay in the trajectory of 
their fire. If the shells used had been of 
the percussion type, all of the men 
serving the piece would have been 
blown to bits. 

To the East of Amance and near 
Nancy, the forest of Champenoux has 
also suffered greatly through bombard- 
ment. The damages due to fires in 
these woods have been insignificant 
because at the beginning of the war, 
the troops were forbidden to make fires. 
Those who had not tinned meat, were 
obliged to eat it uncooked and to go 
without hot soup or coffee. 
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criminate ‘‘gashing”’ which is generally 
the custom in such work, will render 
the damage much greater than one 
thought would be the case, even though 
the regulations were properly observed. 
Happily the forest of Compiégne is 
composed principally of beech, oak and 
hornbeam, and is thus less likely to 
destruction by fire than the forest of 
Fontainebleau, for example. 

In 1870, it is recorded that the forest 
of Compiégne suffered a loss of three 
hundred thousand frances through in- 
discriminate cutting by both the in- 
habitants of the interior and on the 
outskirts. Let us hope that the hand 
laid on by the army in this present 
war will be a less costly affair. 

I am told that the enemy have cut 
down huge quantities of trees in the 





























The beautiful forests of 
Chantilly and Compiégne es- 
caped destruction by the 14 





enemy, who were not permit- 
ted to remain there long, on 
account of the victory of the 
Marne. Only about five hundred men 
were able to penetrate as far as the 
Chateau of Chantilly, where they re- 
mained barely one night. At the same 
time, I am credibly informed that the 
forest of Compiégne suffered somewhat 
from our own artillery fire, directed 
upon the extremity of St. Etienne, 
where we had reason to believe that the 
Germans had taken up a position at 
the Villa des Gaules. 

In our principal forests, the Forestry 
Department has placed limits to the 
cuttings which could be made for 
military purposes. But these limits 
will be greatly exceeded, and the indis- 
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DIAGRAM OF THE TRENCH OCCUPIED BY THE AUTHOR 
AND His COMRADES, FROM PEN SKETCH BY THE 
AutuHor. THE Top OF THE CHIMNEY !S JUST LEVEL 
WITH THE GROUND. 


Argonne, transporting the timber to 
their own country, as booty of quickly 
realizable value. This represents a 
real disaster—one which it will require 
long, long years to repair. 

In the battles in the eastern area, 
they have employed the stratagem 
recounted by Shakespeare in Macbeth, 
—the “Birnam Wood”’ which went to 
Dunsinane. The soldiers, to render 
themselves invisible while advancing, 
have hidden their movements behind 
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A Bic GUN IN THE Woops AT ARGONNE 


SURROUNDED BY TREES, COVERED BY BRANCHES AND SH 


THIS BIG FRENCH GUN i WELL 
large branches cut from the trees, 
which they cautiously deployed in front 
of their bodies. 

It is on the road of Rayon 1’Etape 
that one sees the first pines and that one 
begins to climb the first foot-hills of the 
Vosges. The forests of La Chipotte, 
which command the valleys below, 
there begin. Slowly approaching the 
summit of the mountain, one begins to 
remark the traces of one of the most 
heartrending combats that it is possible 
to imagine. In the woods, on the slopes, 
in the ravines, there is scarcely any- 
thing to be seen save fractured trees, 
shell holes, and countless graves. The 
ground is strewn with a chaos of 
withered branches, shorn away by shrap- 
nel fire. 

The forests of La Chipotte, with these 
old pines which lent such grandeur to 
the severe slopes of the mountain, held 
extensive trenches covered with wattles 
and fascines. Today, nothing is more 
moving than the sight of this ancient 
forest, haunted with legends which 
peopled it with gracious fairies. It has 
now been sown with the dead. Their 








JOTING DOWN ONE OF THE LANES CUT THROUGH THE FOREST 
SHELTERED FROM OBSERVATION. 


tombs, marked with crosses, lie among 
the branches which were swept down 
like chaff. Scattered here and there 
are uniforms, cartridge boxes, broken 
guns, empty knapsacks, helmets, and 
caps, soiled with mud. The somber 
remnants of the pines throw melancholy 
shadows across this tragic landscape. 
The trunks bear terrible evidences of 
the fierceness of the battle. Mutilated, 
even though not wholly destroyed, they 
are eloquent—these silent defenders of 
the country. 


THIRTY YEARS FOR REGROWTH. 


In conclusion it is fair to assume that 
the woods which have been the scene 
of almost daily artillery fire, are wholly 
destroyed. Thousands of acres will 
practically require reforestation. Those 
trees which have been mutilated by 
shell fire will have to be cut down and 
new ones set out. For at least thirty 
years, these forests may be considered 
as non-existent, so far as the production 
of revenue is concerned. 

As to the forests of the North and 
those situated about Paris, there will 
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have to be recorded huge losses for the 
French Forestry Domain. In that part 
still actually occupied by the enemy, we 
still hope that the amount of timber cut 
down and carried away as booty, will 
be much less than we are at present led 
to believe. 

May I terminate my narrative in 
quoting the noble and far-seeing words 
of that grand man among men—Bernard 
Palissy—words which the lovers of 
forests in America should cause to be 
graven in letters of gold: 

‘When I consider the value of these 
most humble of shelters, the trees, I 
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marvel at the ignorance of men, who 
today, seem only to study how to break, 
cut and destroy the beautiful forests 
which their predecessors have so pre- 
ciously guarded. They give no thought to 
the days to come—to the great damage 
done to their children of the future. I 
cannot sufficiently detest such a thing- 

and call it not a fault but a malediction 
and an evil to the country, 
when the trees are gone all arts will 
cease and the country be abandoned by 
all artisans who must ‘eat 

oxen,’ as did Nebuchadnezzar.”’ 
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THE CRISIS IN NEW YORK 


By H. H. 


WO measures of vital importance 

to the future welfare of the 

State of New York are to be 

decided within the vear; the 
first is a reorganization of the Conserva- 
tion Commission having control of the 
State Forest Preserve; the second is a 
revision of the Constitution to permit a 
more rational use of these State posses- 
sions. 

New York was the first American 
State to adopt the deliberate policy of 
retaining permanently the State tax 
lands, and increasing these holdings by 
purchase, on a large scale. In 1872 a 
legislative committee advocated this 
policy of retention, which went into 
effect in 1883 in the Forest Preserve 
Counties of the Adirondacks and Cats- 
kills. Up to this time few owners 
considered these lands worth the taxes. 
The well nigh universal custom was to 
cut off the pine timber and permit the 
lands to revert to the State. Later the 
same lands were acquired from a com- 
plaisant Government on various flimsy 
pretexts and the spruce or other valuable 
timber was stripped off, when the lands 
again reverted to the State for taxes. 
Disgust at this slipshod procedure, and 
a growing interest in the region as a 
recreation ground were the underlying 
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causes for the reversal of policy, by 
which, in °83, the State declared its 
intention of holding title to some 
700,000 acres of tax lands. 

Even at this early day a few far- 
sighted persons were looking forward to 
the time when the State should devote 
these immense areas to the practice of 
forestry and derive a large net annual 
revenue from the sale of timber from 
her forest reserves, in much the same 
way that the European state forests 
are conducted. But these hopes have 
been deferred for thirty years, while 
the State wrestled with the far more 
immediate and vital problem of safe- 
guarding her heritage from insidious 
attacks. Every acre of tax lands which 
was coveted by an individual was in 
danger of being lost to the State through 
the numerous loopholes sanctioned by 
the customs of a century which had 
sought only to get rid of these lands in 
order to raise more taxes on them. A 
statute passed in 85 giving the State 
absolute title to these tax lands after 
the lapse of a reasonable period was 
fought through the courts, and not until 
1897, twelve years later, was its con- 
stitutionality upheld. The burden of 
defending the people’s titles in these 
suits, in the early days, fell on Col. 














William F. Fox, Secretary to the 
Forestry Commission, and later Super- 
intendent of Forests, who, though a 
democrat, was retained by Commis- 
sioners of both parties till his death in 
1910. 

Old customs die hard, and _ the 
doctrine that public property is public 
spoils was still in its vigorous prime 
when the State undertood this momen- 
tous enterprise. It was one thing to 
set aside these lands, but quite another 
thing to protect them. Beaten in their 
efforts to filch away the titles, the 
spoilers continued to trespass boldly 
and almost with impunity, and the 
State’s timber continued to disappear. 
The Forestry Commission was short 
of reliable agents, lacked good maps, 
and had few surveys. The lands were 
widely scattered. Worse still, some of 
the trespassers had powerful political 
influence and many cases were over- 
looked or compromised. 

These conditions culminated in ’93, 
when an investigation was ordered 
which revealed a most scandalous in- 
efficiency on the part of the Commission. 
The Constitutional Convention was 
about tomeet. Most unfortunately, this 
same legislature had been persuaded 
by prominent foresters to pass a law 
permitting the legal cutting of timber 
on the State lands. No wonder the 
people were alarmed. If the timber 
thieves could operate so boldly without 
this law, what would happen when the 
last barrier was removed? 

The earlier law of ’85 had contained 
a clause which read ‘‘ The lands now or 
hereafter constituting the Forest Pre- 
serve shall be forever kept as wild 
lands. They shall not be sold, nor shall 
they be leased or taken by any person 
or corporation, public or private.” 
This clause, which so well set forth the 
policy of perpetual ownership, was now 
presented as a constitutional amend- 
ment, with a slight change and a signifi- 
cant addition, so that it read ‘They 
shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, 
or be taken by any corporation, public 
or private, nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed.’ This amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly adopted. 


Its effect was far more drastic than was 
intended, for it has interfered with the 
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construction of roads and trails, pre- 
vented the disposal of fire killed timber, 
and impeded the development of the 
Preserve for recreation. 

Meanwhile, the State committed a 
serious blunder by combining the func- 
tions of the Fish and Game Commission 
with the forestry work, in 1895. In 
1899, Colonel Fox in a private con, 
tion stated “The chief difficulty is that 
the Commissioners are not interested 
in forestry. You can’t get them to 
give any attention to the question; but 
if a man comes along who wants to 
know whether he must fish through the 
ice with a string held in the hand or can 


ersa- 


tie it to a tip-up, they will go into 
executive session at once!” This con- 
dition was later improved by the adop- 


tion of a policy constantly urged by 
Colonel Fox, of employing technically 
educated foresters. New York in 1900 
hired R. C. Bryant, the first graduate of 
the Cornell Forest School. Later two 
more Cornell men were employed, one of 
whom, Clifford R. Pettis, engaged in 
1902, has been in the State Forestry 
Service ever since, and in 1910 was 
made Superintendent of Forests. The 
principles of civil service have been 
applied rigidly to the small force of 
State Foresters whose numbers have 
never exceeded seven. The result is 
that in spite of the frequent changes not 
only in the personnel but in the form 
of the Commission, there has been a 
continuity and efficiency in the work 
which is the direct result of this trained 


executive force of foresters New 
York State forest nurseries have a 
national reputation, and her forest 


plantations are among the best. 

But aside from the dangers of defec- 
tive titles and trespass, fires threatened 
to completely destroy the Adirondack 
wilderness. An inefficient system of 
town wardens failed to cope with this 
danger. In 1909, Commissioner 
Whipple secured the adoption of modern 
methods, already successful in New 
England and the far West, and estab- 
lished a paid force of lookout watchme: 
whose towers now overlook and trian- 
gulate practically the entire forested 
area of the Preserve Counties. These 
supplemented by patrolmen and _ fire 
wardens, began to cope successfully 
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with the fire risk. The technically 
trained Superintendent of Forests was 
in charge of this force, but the appoint- 
ments were made by the Commission. 
In an earlier day, such a force would 
have immediately sunk to a low level 
through the substitution of party loyalty 
for efficiency as a basis of appointment, 
and the retention of worthless incum- 
bents through political influence. Party 
politics, unfortunately, are still made a 
condition of many of these appoint- 
ments under the present system of 
organization, but it speaks well for the 
future that the Superintendent of 
Forests is able in most instances to 
secure the prompt removal of inefficient 
men, and has in this way built up the 
force to a fairly high standard of per- 
formance. But New York cannot 
safely permit its partisan principle to 
affect these appointments in any way. 
The fire fighters are the backbone of 
the protective system, and the best 
service can only be secured by basing 
such appointments entirely on the stand- 
ard of merit. 

In 1897, encouraged by constitutional 
protection and the winning of the test 
case which secured the tax titles, the 
legislature appropriated $1,000,000 to 
purchase additional lands in the Pre- 
serve, and created the Adirondack and 
Catskill Parks with boundaries defined 
by law. The area was rapidly increased, 
until at present, including water surface, 
the State owns 1,800,000 acres of land. 
No limit was set as to price or quality 
of land, and the magnitude of the 
transactions involved called for the 
exercise of great care to protect the 
State against extortion and deception. 
During this period, political influences 
were still at work to a considerable 
extent and many questionable deals 
were engineered through the Commis- 
sion, thus laying the foundation for 
trouble later on. In some instances 
lands were sold which on later survey 
proved to contain much less than the 
stipulated acreage. In other instances 
lots of different values would be turned 
over on the basis of an average price 
per acre, subject to proof of title, and 
later, the titles of the more valuable 
land would be found defective, while 
the State paid the average price for the 
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poor land. In other cases, where title 
was disputed, a complaisant Commis- 
sioner permitted the private claimants 
to acquire title by means of judgments, 
in suits brought by the State ostensibly 
to protect its own interests. Tres- 
passers were permitted to erect costly 
residences on certain State lands, and 
were not ejected. 

The conditions created by these acts 
demanded still further efforts to safe- 
guard the State’s propertv. The lesson 
was a hard one, but it is nearly learned. 
Many suits have recently been entered 
by the present Commission to recover 
titles, to eject trespassers and to make 
a clean sweep of these troublesome 
questions. In a recent decision of the 
State Court of Appeals, many acts of 
a former Commissioner by which title 
to State lands was lost, were set aside. 
The values involved are considerable, 
and there are strong indications that 
the defendants may seek, through 
political means, to accomplish indirectly 
what they cannot achieve otherwise. 

But this is practically the last gasp of 
the old order. The Constitutional 
Convention draws near. Enlightened 
sentiment throughout the State realizes 
that the time has come to permit a 
rational opening up and development of 
the State Preserve. But the lessons 
of the last twenty years must not go 
unheeded. If the State of New York is 
going to entrust the cutting of timber 
on her Forest Preserves to a Com- 
mission, she must first insure the per- 
manent maintenance of technical, effi- 
cient, non-political administration, and 
take no more chances with a political 
system. The present legislature con- 
templates another change in the form 
of commission by which the former 
plan of a single commissoner appointed 
by the Governor is resumed, and under 
him, chiefs of divisions, one of which 
is Forestry, shall be appointed who 
must have technical qualifications. This 
differs from the present form by the 
abolition of several highly paid posi- 
tions, and especially by elimination of 
Deputy Commissioners, who under the 
present law need no technical training. 
This plan may work well, depending 
solely upon the character and ability 
of the Commissioner who may be 
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appointed and his selection or retention 
of the present trained force of foresters. 
But apparently, a far better plan is that 
of an unpaid board appointed for over- 
lapping terms, whose sole duties are to 
select the executive heads of depart- 
ments, free from political pressure, and 
to decide important questions of policy. 
The executive power would be lodged 
in the appointee, who, being selected 
solely for his training and fitness as 
well as his knowledge of the affairs of 
the department, would be able to give 
to the State the maximum of efficient 
service. Many states are operating 
under this plan of organization, notably 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Wisconsin. In 
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New York this principle is successfully 
applied to the management of the public 
schools through a board of regents. The 


State may yet be forced to adopt it as 
the best possible plan for protecting 
her Forest Preserve. Meanwhile, the 
good faith shown by the present legis- 
lature in their handling of the problem 
of reorganizing the Conservation Com- 
mission, and their attitude towards the 
principle of non-political management 
of the people’s resources, will have a 
profound influence upon the attitude 
which the Constitutional Convention 
takes towards proposed amendments 
permitting timber cutting on th 
Preserves. 
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MERICAN Forestry Association 
Day at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco will 
be Wednesday, October 20, 1915. 

The Association will participate in a 
joint three day meeting, October 19th, 
20th and 21st, with the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Congress and _ the 
Pacific Logging Congress, each organi- 
zation having one day for its work and 
its special program. 

This will be the first time the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has ever met 
on the Pacific Coast, and, as such a 
large percentage of the standing lumber 
of the United States is West of the 
Rockies, it is appropriate that the 
meeting should be held there, particu- 
larly at a time when the Exposition 
will also attract so many Eastern 
members of the Association. 


State Forestry, Fire Protective and 
Conservation Associations and all or- 
ganizations interested in the forests and 
their care and perpetuation, will be 
invited to be represented at the meeting. 

The program will deal largely with 
Forest Fire protective work 1 the 
more important phases of forestry. 
It will be announced in a short time. 

Members of the American Forestry 
Association attending the meeting will 
not be asked to travel from the East 
in one party or to go by any 
route, but will find it more convenient 


to form their own parties and select 
the routes which most appeal to them. 
Further information may be secured 


by writing to Secretary, American 
Forestry Association, Washington, D.C. 


Deer in Grand Canyon. 


It is estimated that the 
about ten thousand deer 


overnment’s Grand Canyon game refuge, in Arizona, nov ins 


9,000,000 Trees Planted. 


More than nine million young trees and ten thousand pounds of seed were planted on the National 


Forests in 1914. 
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CAMPFIRE AND LOUNGING TENT IN A BEAUTIFUL LOCATION ON THE WELL-KNOWN ARIZONA FOREST. 


HUNTING ON THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


By HERBERT A. SMITH 


ALF a dozen weather tanned 
men were sitting around the 
sheet-iron stove in a ranger sta- 
tion on the Wyoming National 

Forest one night last Autumn, when the 
howling of a distant wolf punctured the 
conversation. 

“Having much trouble out this way 
with varmints?”’ said one, a visiting 
officer of the Forest Service. 

One of the others took his pipe from 
his mouth and laughed. “He is,’”’ he 
answered, pointing the pipe stem at 
a sheep herder who had come in last 
and was warming his hands over the 
stove. 
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The sheepman grinned. ‘‘Twa’n’t 


exactly what you’d call trouble,” he 
said, slowly. 

“Tell him about it,” the smoker 
suggested, nodding sidewise in the 


direction of the visitor. 

It seemed that the sheepman the day 
before was in a canyon several miles 
away, working his herd toward camp to 
bed them down for the night, when a 
rattling of earth and stones on the 
hillside above attracted his attention. 
Looking up, he saw near the top of the 
canyon two animated brown spots 
which he took for a cow elk and her 
calf. Hidden by the trees and brush at 
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the foot of the descent, the herder was 
not visible to the newcomers until they 
came out of a thicket a few paces away. 
The smaller animal saw him at once, 
gave a shrill squeal, and plunged side- 
wise into the brush; the other turned 
quickly and came straight for the 
herder like a runaway locomotive on a 
down grade. The sheepman suddenly 
and poignantly realized that he was 
idly lingering in the path, not of a cow 
elk, but of a mother grizzly bear. 
Somehow he got into a tree before 
Mrs. Silvertip could get a purchase on 
his legs and there he clung gazing wist- 
fully at the rifle he had dropped in his 
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hurry to reach safety, while the bear 
walked around the tree, clawing the 
bark and gnashing her teeth, until the 
cub cautiously reappeared, sniffing and 
whining plaintively. The mother bear 
squatted on her haunches and considered 
the situation for a moment; then got up 
and lumbered toward the sheep, which 
were huddled together and bleating in 
fear. 

“Well, I sets up there about four 
hours,” the sheepman drawled. ‘She 
goes down an’ kills a sheep for the cub 
and comes back before I can get off the 
limb I’m on. Then she goes an’ kills 
another sheep an’ I can’t get as far as 

















BotH Goop HUNTERS. 


THE QUARRY IS A HANDSOME 250 POUND WHITE TAIL BUCK KILLED AT THE SHORE OF LOWER PRIEST LAKE, KOOTENAI 





COUNTY, KANIKSU NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO. 
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A CINNAMON BEAR. 


THIS FINE SPECIMEN WAS ONE AND A HALF YEARS OLD WHEN HE WAS KILLED AT CASTLE MEADOW, NEAR BALLOON 
DOME, AT THE JUNCTION OF THE MIDDLE AND SOUTH FORK OF THE JOAQUIN RIVER, SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST, 


CALIFORNIA. 


the ground before she’s back on the 
run, reachin’ for my toes. Six times 
she goes down, wipes out one o’ my lil 
band every time, an’ gets back to me 
before I can move. By-an’-by, though, 
she gets tired and goes away with the 
cub—an’ him so full of fresh sheep he 
can hardly walk.” 

Whether the sheepman has yet carried 
out his threat to trail that grizzly to her 
lair and ‘‘fill her just plumb full of 
lead”’ is not a matter of record; but that 
Forest Service hunters have, in their 
efforts to lessen the losses of stockmen 
from beasts that prey both on sheep 
and cattle accounted for a grand total 
of 1,216 bear in the last six years, is 
officially certified in their reports. Not 
only bear but mountain lion, lynxes, 
wildcats, wolves, and, most of all, the 
crafty, swift coyote have been warred 





on. Altogether over 36,000 animals of 
these various kinds have been made 
way with since 1908, in the effort to 
clear the National Forests of what are 
regarded as pests. Primarily this has 
been done to increase the production of 
domestic meat supplies on the Forests 
which play so important a part in the 
economy of the western livestock in- 
dustry; but for sportsmen also the 
lessening of the number of these wild 
animals, which kill game as well as 
domcstic stock, is a matter of decided 
interest. 

Before domestic livestock appeared 
on the scene the meat-eaters of course 
found their quarry in the native species 
which for ages had formed their sole 
subsistence. Deer, elk, antelope, buf- 
falo, mountain sheep, and the not-to- 
be-despised prairie dog and other small 
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THE JEMEZ NATIONAL Forest, NEW MEXICco. 


SHOWING THE KIND OF COUNTRY IN WHICH GAME IS PLENTIFUL AND ALSO THE ROUGH GOING 


WHICH FACES THE 


HUNTER. 


animals were to be found in abundance; 
but their killing called for powers of 
swiftness, strength, or cunning which in- 
exorably demanded fitness for the hunt 
as the condition of survival. When the 
stockman began to use the range the 
wild game perforce gave place, but 
left in their stead a relatively defense- 
less and eventually a more abundant 
prey. Life became so easy that or- 
ganized effort was necessary to keep 
the hunting animals from multiplying 
beyond all bounds. Where wild game 
is left the effect of the organized fight 
on predatory animals has been much 
in its favor, and sportsmen are the 
gainers. 

Bears of all kinds kill much less 
domestic stock and wild game on the 
National Forests than do the smaller 





animals; in fact, agitation has developed 
recently in favor of protecting black 
and cinnamon bears as game, on the 
ground that they commit no serious 
depredations. They are very fond of 
berries and other wild fruits, though if 
these are scarce they eat almost any- 
thing, including sheep and _ calves. 
Thus, for example, the unusually heavy 
losses suffered by stockmen last year 
in certain parts of Oregon and Washing- 
ton have been ascribed to the shortage 


of the wild huckleberry crop in those 
regions. 
Elk, deer, and Rocky Mountain 


sheep, or bighorn, are increasing on 
many of the National Forests, thanks 
to the enforcement of the various State 
game laws by Federal as well as local 
officials, and to the establishment of 
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game refuges where the animals can 
not be hunted but breed and in time 
overflow into the surrounding country. 
Such refuges become game reservoirs. 
Bears, wild cats, and mountain lions 
also inhabit and breed in the National 
Forests, though the game refuge does 
not afford them sanctuary; but coyotes 
and wolves, by far the most destructive 
of the predatory animals, are only 
transients, wintering and breeding in 
the foothills and plains outside of the 
Forests and trailing the domestic stock 
into the mountains as the advancing 
season brings forward the forage crop. 

The National Forests embrace mil- 
lions of acres of the best big-game 
country in the United States, but 
hunting on them has two aspects. One 
is a matter of business; the other is 
sport for sport’s sake. From the busi- 
ness point of view, the game is a resource 
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The income from hunt- 
ing licenses is an important source of 


of great value. 


revenue in some States. Many western 
towns thrive mainly because of the 


money which sportsmen spend for 
guides, outfits, and supplies. The 


town of Cody, Wyoming, for example, is 
a favorite starting point for parties 
which push thence westward into the 


rich game country embraced in the 
Shoshone National Forest, adjoining 
the Yellowstone. Sometimes these 


parties combine a hunting trip with a 
visit to the Yellowstone National Park. 
All guns must of course be left behind 
while the followers of Nimrod are 
converted into tourists and take in the 
sights of this wonderful and unique 
national possession; for no firearms can 
be carried within the Park. But going 
or coming there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the fact 
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STARTLED BY THE CAMERA’S CLICK. 


A DEER PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE SAN ISABEL NATIONAL FOREST, CUSTER COUNTY, COLORADO. a 























A FAVORITE FEEDING PLACE 


Witp Ducks IN PROFUSION. 


FOR THESE WILD DUCKS ON THE WICHITA GAME PRESERVE, WICHITA NAT 


OKLAHOMA, 





AL FOREST, 











THERE WERE 


THIRTY PLUMP 


WiL_p TuRKEYsS, WICHITA NATIONAL FOREST. 


BIRDS IN THIS FLOCK AND THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN CLOSE 


QUARTERS. THE WICHITA NATIONAL FOREST IS IN OKLAHOMA, 
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G. N. Brown, GOVERNMENT TRAPPER. 


BROWN WORKS ON THE GALLATIN NATIONAL FOREST, MONTANA AND THE PELTS ARE ONLY A FEW OF THOSE 
WHICH HE HAS ACQUIRED. 


that, when thus protected inside the 
Park, the wild life overflows into adja- 
cent territory. 

All true sportsmen realize that, if 
there are to be any game animals to 
hunt, provision must be made for the 
game to breed. Support of measures look- 
ing to the preservation and increase of 
game comes from three sources. Those 
who profit directly or indirectly from 
the expenditures of sportsmen must, if 
they have reasonable foresight, wish to 
keep the goose of the golden eggs alive, 
and laying well. There is now an in- 
creasing number of people who wish 
game preserved not to be hunted but 
in order that it may flourish undis- 
turbed in its native haunts. Between 
those who are actuated by this purpose 
and those who belong to the third 
class—that is, those who wish game to 
be abundant that they may find good 
sport—there is of course an irreconcil- 
able conflict of motive; but for practical 
ends they can consistently join forces 
up to a certain point. Though they 


may anathematize each other as senti- 
mentalists or as butchers, both must 
welcome restrictions upon indiscriminate 
killing. Further, in the case of big 
game at least it is hard to see how to 
escape the conclusion that in the long 
run some way must be found to utilize 
or dispose of the surplus production, 
which, as the Yellowstone Park illus- 
trates, in the end overflows from a 
district where all hunting is prohibited. 
The game preserve or refuge supple- 


ments the restrictions supplied by 
closed seasons, limits of bag, and 


similar game law provisions, and is 
alréady an important feature of National 
Forest game preservation. Undoubtedly 
more refuges will be created. Sports- 
men and nature-lovers may well work 
together to secure their increase. 

Were the killing of all forms of wild 
life on these refuges prohibited, they 
would be vigorously and properly op- 
posed by stockmen and settlers who 
would suffer from the multiplication of 
noxious animals in them. Both for 
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OnE Day's Bac. 


THIS GAME WAS SHOT IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, TUOLOMNE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


the protection of domestic stock and in 
the interest of the game, the “ varmints”’ 
need to be hunted down. An example 
of what can be done by putting a stop 
to big-game hunting within a definite 
area while holding in check the beasts 
of prey is afforded by the Grand Canyon 
Game Refuge, in Arizona. This game 
refuge covers nearly 1,500,000 acres of 
rough country, ill-adapted to grazing 
use by domestic stock, on both sides 
of the Grand Canyon. Within it the 
Forest officers have waged an active 
campaign against the mountain lion 
and bobcat which in that region are the 
worst natural enemies of the deer. The 
prohibition of game hunting has been 
effectively enforced. As a result the 
deer have multiplied rapidly until their 
number is now estimated at 10,000 
head; and they are apparently over- 
flowing into the surrounding country 
where they can be hunted in the open 
season. 

The Grand Canyon Game Refuge 
was established by a special act of 
Congress; and the Wichita Game Pre- 


serve of 57,120 acres, which is coter- 
minous with the Wichita National 
Forest in Oklahoma, was the result of a 
similar act. These are the only game 
preserves within the Forests which 
have been established by Federal au- 
thority, and before the number of such 
National perserves can be further in- 
creased legislation must be enacted 
either empowering the Executive branch 
of the Government to create such 
preserves where they are found to be 
desirable or specifically designating cer- 
tain areas within which game may not 
be killed or taken. There are, however, 
fourteen National Parks, in twelve 
Western States, on all of which the 
game is absolutely protected; and the 
same is true of the Olympic National 
Monument which shelters the Roosevelt 
elk in its sole habitat. There are also 
a number of game preserves or refuges 
on the National Forests which have 
been established by State laws—two 
in Minnesota, four in Wyoming, five in 
Montana, two in Idaho, and one each 
in Utah, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Some of these were created without 
suffiicent consideration of all the interests 
and practical conditions involved. Ex- 
perience makes abundantly clear that 
to be effective and beneficial a careful 
study must be made of the local situa- 
tion and needs. State laws have 
generally been passed on the initiative 
of those who are interested in sport 
either for sport’s sake or on business 
grounds. The enactment of such laws 
is often opposed by livestock interests 
because the prohibition of grazing in 
order to provide feed for the game is 
often a logical accompaniment of the 
preserve. One or two of the State 
preserves are of little or no practical 
effect. It is foolish to pass laws against 
hunting if they are not to be enforced; 
and the enforcement of game laws is 
exceedingly difficult if it is attempted 
in the face of strongly adverse local 


sentiment. In some of the preserves an 
attempt is probably being made to 


provide for game where adequate winter 
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feed is not available. In still others the 
desirability of making room for the 
game by displacing the necessary 
amount of livestock is at least open to 
question. In short, the most appro- 
priate location for preserves is not 
always chosen by State legislatures. 
In any case it is plain that the best 
results are not likely to follow a method 
by which the partisans of one side 
bring pressure to bear on a legislature to 
get what they want and those whose 
interests would be interfered with try 
to bring pressure to bear on the other 
side in an effort to head the law off. A 
method is needed which will permit 
action to be based on a careful, impartial 
study of the situation that will bring 
to light all the essential facts. 

Just as Maine benefits largely by 
the expenditures of those who seek its 
wilds to fish, hunt, and enjov the woods, 
so the Rocky Mountain and far Western 
States will increasingly realize returns 
from the power of the National Forests 
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HUNTERS IN THE SHOSHONE NATIONAL FOREST. 


HERE ARE JOHN GOFF AND HIS SON WHO WERE EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’'S GUIDES ON HIS WESTERN HUNTING TRIPS. 


THE SHOSHONE NATIONAL 


to attract visitors from afar. Many 
sportsmen come from Eurpoe to hunt 
American game in the diminishing 
wild west. The National Forests offer 
the finest opportunities for big-game 
hunting to be had in the United States. 
As civilization advances upon the wilder- 
ness and conquers it, there will be left 
many areas which are the natural 
habitat of game animals and which are 
too rough in character for much settle- 
ment or for advantageous use by live- 
stock. It would be from every point 
of view a misfortune not to adopt a 
policy, in administering such lands, 
which recognizes the value of big 
game both from the sportsman’s and 
from the nature-lover’s standpoint, and 
which provides for its perpetuation. Of 
course such a policy must take account 
of ail interests involved, and be fair to 
all. The National Forests can not in 
their entirety be closed to other forms 
of use in order to make them first of all 
a huge set of game preserves; nor 
would any sane person be likely to 


FOREST IS IN WYOMING. 


advocate such a course. There must 
be a careful determination of how far 
the Government should go in providing 
for game propagation; and where game 
is to be given special protection there 
must be a definite estimate of the needs 
of the game in the way of feeding 
grounds, with such provision for meet- 
ing these needs that the animals will not 
breed only to starve to death. 

In a state of nature the tendency of 
animals to multiply indefinitely is held 
in check by the inevitable balance 
which prevents any one form of life 
from overrunning the earth. The 
check is imposed partly by the multi- 
plication of natural enemies which 
automatically takes place as the food 
supply of these enemies is increased, 
partly by the necessity of competing 
for a limited food supply; or, most 
often in the case of animals which 
subsist on vegetation, by both causes 
together. As the meat-eaters are killed 
off by man for the protection of domestic 
stock one of the natural checks on the 
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Forest SERVICE RANGER STATION. 


J. K. CARPER, FOREST SERVICE HUNTER AT BILLY MEADOW, WALLOWA NATIONAL FOREST, OREGON, WITH A FEW SPECI- 
MENS OF THE BEAR AND OTHER ANIMALS KILLED IN AND ABOUT THE STATION. 


multiplication cf game animals is re- 
moved. If no other check is introduced, 
the geme will beccme so numerous that 
eventually, no matter how large the 
area of their feeding grounds, it will be 
insufficient. Around the Yellowstone 
Park many elk now die miserably in 
hard winters, when they must seek feed 
below the level of their summer range, 
because the ranchman and the stock- 
man have closed in about them. Ob- 
viously feeding grounds for wild game 
can not be provided indefinitely; some- 
where the line must be drawn. Hunting 
is one means of holding in check the 
natural increase. It is clear that in 
handling the game question there must 
be applied the same conservation prin- 
ciple which is involved in many other 
matters. The natural balance of nature 
replaced by an_ artificial 


must be 








balance, devised with a view to the 
largest possible satisfaction of human 
requirements. 
Man makes the earth over. He can 
not do otherwise. He must enter the 
struggle for existence, and interfere 
with what is, in order to live. The only 
question is whether he shall make it 
over intelligently or blindly; by fore- 
seeing consequences and bringing to 
pass that which he has deliberately 
chosen, or by running amuck. The 
game question requires the exercise of 
foresight and intelligent choice, to the 
end that where the best interests of all 
of us allow and call for the preservation 
of this form of wild life it may be so 
preserved as to afford the largest 
measure of human satisfaction, with the 
smallest measure of drawbacks—includ- 
ing the drawback of unnecessary suffer- 
ing to the game animals themselves. 




















ForRESTRY EXHIBIT AT CORNELL. 


THIS WAS ARRANGED FOR FARMERS’ WEEK AND WAS USED AS AN OBJECT LESSON IN FORESTRY FOR THE SEVERAL 
THOUSAND WHO VISITED ITHACA FOR THE OCCASION. 


FARMERS’ WEEK AT CORNELL 


ARMERS’ Week has become one 
of the big events of the college 
year at Cornell University. 
Several thousand persons from 

all parts of the State visit Ithaca at that 
time to listen to lectures, attend demon- 
strations, inspect exhibits, enjoy social 
gatherings and in general to get in 
touch with the faculty of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. Each of 
the Departments of the College makes a 
point of presenting to the visitors the 
ways in which its work is of practical 
benefit to the individual and the 
community. 

During the Eighth Annual Farmers’ 
Week held this year from February 8th to 
13th, the Department of Forestry offered 
ten lectures, given by the several 
members of the Forestry faculty. The 
topics included forest planting, the care 
and improvement of woodlots, methods 
of measuring growth and yield, a 


discussion of the value of town forests 
for New York State, a talk on the work 
of the United States Forest Service, 
and a demonstration of methods of 
increasing the durability of farm timbers 
by the open tank method. During the 
week a portable sawmill was in opera- 
tion in one of the laboratory rooms in 
the basement of the Forestry Building. 

In addition to the lectures a forestry 
exhibit further emphasized the points 
covered in the lectures. The exhibit 
included small plots of trees showing the 
size and kind of plant stock, both of 
conifers and hardwoods, suitable for 
planting; cones and tree seeds of species 
of commercial importance; wood sec- 
tions showing the growth and value of 
planted forests; and photographs and 
slides of good stands of timber, of 
fighting fire, of planting trees and of 
reconnaissance work by forestry stu- 
dents. Collections of saws and of 
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logging tools, loaned the Department 
by commercial companies, proved a 
center of interest. 

One end of the large laboratory in 
which the exhibit was held, portrayed 
realistically a complete camp outfit for 
forestry work, giving the visitors a 
good idea of how foresters live and 
work in the fieid. 

For the convenience of Farmers’ 
Week visitors, and incidentally to 
draw a larger crowd to the Forestry 
Building, the students’ organization, 
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the Cornell Forestry Ciub, helped out 
in the program by running a lunch 
counter, thereby as well somewhat 
increasing the funds in the Club’s 
treasury. 

Judged by the number of persons in 
attendance and the interest shown, the 
Department of Forestry had reason to 
feel that this Farmers’ Week was one of 
the most successful ever held. Essen- 
tially it brought the practical importance 
of forestry directly home tothe people in 
New York State whom it most concerns. 


MUIR 


By Georce B. SuDWORTH 


N THE passing of John Muir, poet- 

naturalist and author, the State and 

Nation loses one of the most pro- 

found students of nature and its 
boundless treasures. Deep love of the 
wild solitude of the mountains impelled 
him always to explore his home State 
as no one else has done. On foot and 
alone he toiled ceaselessly over desert, 
through canyons, up mountain slopes, 
and to the deep recesses of trackless 
forests that he might learn their every 
secret. Undefiled nature, in all of its 
magnificent grandeur, ever possessed an 
appeal to him that few only of his 
intimate friends could fully appreciate. 
To him the life even of the humblest 
flower was sacred. He was not a 
hunter-naturalist, nor a collector of 
dried plants or of other natural objects, 
for he would have left them all as he 
had found them. He preferred rather 
to see each denizen of the wild, each 
wild flower in its chosen home, and to 
learn its life-history from nature’s own 
museum and herbarium. Love of the 
Creator’s work, as he saw it on every 
hand, was profound and it pained him 
deeply to see animal life destroyed, to 
see the woodman’s ax lay low a giant 
tree, or grazing herds despoil the delicate 
humbler plants he knew so well. 

His was a poetic nature that saw in 
plant and animal life the greatest inter- 
est to human beings only through a 





knowledge and an enjoyable use of them 
that affords protection and preservation. 

John Muir’s explorations extended far 
beyond the confines of his home State— 
even to the Old World, whither he 
journeyed in search of nature's truths. 
But those of us who value his effort in 
forest preservation, like to dwell upon 
the great work he did here in saving 
the Big Trees of his State. No one 
knew so well as he the wonderful natural 
heritage California holds for future 
generations in the giant sequoias of the 
Sierras and the lofty redwoods of its 
coast hills. He had not the lumber- 
man’s view of long ago, that these forests 
were for use, without regard for thcir 
duration, or for their unique historical 
interest to future generations. Nor had 
he the forester’s view that may be even 
these rare timber resources might be 
preserved by wise use. He saw only 
that these greatest of living plants, 
which number their ages by thousands 
of years, would some day be swept away 
by human greed and irrevocably lost 
to posterity. It seemed to him that 
the American people would not be for- 
given this needless sacrifice, and that it 
would forever cloud the good name of 
his home State. He undertook to save 
them. He brought to his task an clo- 
quence of word pictures which no one 
possessed, and to him belongs in large 
measure the honor of having first 
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awakened public interest to the point 
of permanently preserving the finest 
remnants of these ancient tree giants. 
Parts at least of most of the other 
notable sequoia forests of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains were later included 
in National Forests, and National Parks, 
where the Federal Government is care- 
fully guarding their life. He knew them 
all, for he had many times journeyed to 
their retreats, and in the last days of 
his life it was a comfort for him to know 
that he had helped to save to posterity 
what no other Nation possesses. But 
one regret remains, and that is, that 
some group of these ancient giant trees 
could not have borne the name of him 
who knew and loved them best. 


JoHN Mutr—INn ONE oF His Favorite Nooks. 





But the name and work of John Muir, 
friend and life-long student of the forest, 
will not be forgotten. Memory of him 
will live in the somber depths of ‘‘Muir 
Woods,” a sister species of giant sequoias 
to which grateful and loving friends have 
dedicated the name of California’s 
greatest poet-naturalist. And to those 
who knew the kindly heart of John 
Muir and his deep love of nature, his 
life work and simple teachings will 
always be an inspiration. In his own 
words others will ‘‘Climb the mountains 
and get their good tidings. Nature’s 
peace will flow into you as sunshine 
flows into trees. The winds will blow 
their freshness into you and the storms 
their energy, while cares will drop off 
like leaves.” 





Trail and Road Building. 


The government built more than two thousand miles of trail and three thousand miles of 


telephone line on the National Forests in 1914. 


Mistletoe Kills Larch. 
At least 25 per cent of the larch timber over large areas in eastern Oregon has been killed or 
weakened by mistletoe, and the Forest Service is taking steps to combat the pest. 
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BERMUDA’S LITTLE TREES 


By W. R. Brown 
















HREE things impressed the in the year—form a glorified letter C 
writer on a recent trip to the seven hundred miles out in the midst 
Bermuda Islands. Their acces- of the Atlantic Ocean directly East of 
sibility, for they are but two Charlestown. They are perhaps thirty 
days from New York; their equitable miles in circumference and one can 
climate the vear around of from 55° to _ bicycle or ride the whole distance from 
85° Fahrenheit; and the opportunity land’s end to land’s end on fine hard 
they afford for a visitor to become white coral roads reaching one island 
acquainted with the flora and fauna of after another by the aid of connecting 
the tropics. bridges 
The little group—one for every day Here a Northerner can get a glimpse 
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THE Paw-PAw TREE. 


THESE TREES THRIVE IN THE BALMY AIR AND IN THE SEMI-TROPICAL SUNSHINE AND ARE TO BE FOUND IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE ISLANDS. 
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Roap Cut THROUGH CORAL. 


ONE OF THE CUTS MADE IN THE CORAL TO SECURE A GRADED ROAD. THE SIDE OF SUCH CUTS ARE FREQUENTLY 
COVERED WITH BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 


of many forms of strange vegetation, 
for due to the Gulf Stream’s effect upon 
the climate and the importations made 
by the early colonizers, there flourishes, 
transplanted from Europe, Africa and 
the West Indies, a multitudinous variety 





of palm, cacti and flowering shrubs, 
luxuriantly fresh and green, continually 
watered by the soft mists of midocean 
and forced to constant growth by the 
ever breaking radiance of a_ semi- 
tropical sun. Going from New York 
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A STREET IN St. GEORGE. 


ONE OF THE ODD OLD-FASHIONED NARROW STREETS, 
INTERESTING TO THE 


to the Bermudas in the middle of 
January is like entering a vast conserva- 
tory, fragrant with the warm damp 
smell of fresh watered earth and green 
growing things. From out of the 
Maxfield Parrish branches of the native 
cedar, peep solid little white bungaloes 
built of coral blocks and of a near 
Colonial style. Every roof is agleam 
with white-wash, for the roofs catch 
rain water, the porous coral permitting 


PICTURESQUE DESPITE THEIR CONDITION, WHICH ARE SO 
SIGHTSEERS IN BERMUDA, 


of no wells. This coral when quarried 
with an ordinary hand saw and hardened 
in the air, makes excellent building 
material. Occasionally a great cut is 
made in it for a graded carriage road 
and one stops to pick maidenhair fern 
growing wild in the crevices on the 
perpendicular sides of these attractive 
and novel roads. Small ponds or 
inlets of the sea, between the islands, 
shine with the clearest water of an 
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A CENTURY PLANT. 


Alpine emerald hue, in whose depths 
close observation discloses bright colored 
fish and odd sea plants. Stylactic caves 
with their fairy figments abound. On 
the South shore during a storm, crested 
waves roll in over the hidden reefs, and 
dash spray high over the cathedral 
rocks which have been worn away by 
the constant erosion into arch and 
minaret of dainty pattern. 

From the reports of these wonders 
by the early navigators and from the 


shipwreck of Sir George Sommers here in 
1609 in an effort to colonize Jamestown, 
Shakespeare was no doubt furnished 
with the motive for The Tempest. In 
history, the part played by this mid- 
ocean refuge for mariners, in the early 
colonization of Virginia, in the Revolu- 
tionary War and as a refuge for blockade 
running in the Civil War, reads like a 
romance. 

As one approaches the northern end 
from the sea, the islands appear scat- 
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WatTeER So CLEAR THE FISH MAY BE SEEN. 


AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH POOL AT ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTY SPOTS IN BERMUDA MUCH VISITED BY 
rOURISTS. 
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THE OLpEst CEDAR TREE IN BERMUDA, 


OUT OF CEDAR TREES OF THIS SIZE SIR GEORGE SUMMERS AND HIS CREW, WRECKED ON THE ISLANDS, BUILT IN NINE 


MONTHS A PINNACLE OF FORTY TONS BURDEN, 


teringly covered with a small, scragely 
red juniper cedar which was the 
original plant indigenous to the pulvery 
soi! of decaying coral rock. Little trees 
as we know them, scarcely ever exceed- 
ing thirty feet in height and perhaps 
also dwarfed by the constant winds, 
but pictureque with a Japanese dainti- 
ness and forming a dark olive green 


TWENTY-NINE FEET LONG AND FIFTEEN FEET BEAM 


background for the brighter vegetation 
disclosed upon a nearer approach. 
History relates that of these tiny 
edars, Sir George Sommers and his 
crew, after being wrecked, built in nine 
months a pinnacle called ‘ Patience”’ 
of forty tons burden, twenty-nine feet 
in length and fifteen feet in beam, in 
which he made two successful voyages 
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A Screw PAM. 


THE ODD FEATURE OF THIS LITTLE TREE, SO NUMEROUS IN THE BERMUDA ISLANDS, IS THE DOWN SHOOTING ROOTS. 


to America; but one feels that he must 
have been greatly helped by timbers 
out of his wrecked vessel. A peculiarity 
of the wood, however, was well known 
to pirates and privateers who built 
here; it does not shrink in seasoning 
and can be used for planking when it is 
green. It was found to splinter badly 
by cannon ball. 


The berries of this cedar can be 
eaten. What is said to be the oldest 
tree on the island is shown in one of the 
accompanying photographs. 

Of the multitudinous importations, 
the most striking are avenues of royal, 
date or cocoanut palm. A thicket of 
Bamboo gives an atmosphere of the 
Far East or a cabin thatched with the 
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RUBBER TREE. 


THESE WIDE, SPREADING TREES IN THE BERMUDAS REACH A HEIGHT OF ABOUT FORTY FEET. 


broad leaf of the palmetto and sur- 
rounded by a banana plantation sug- 
gests a scene from the West Indies 
Cacti have spread all over the islands, 
the candelabra sometimes fifteen feet 
high like a branched candle stick, the 
Snake winding its sinuous tentacles 
through the branches of a supporting 
tree, the prickly pear with its ever 
ripening fruit for the indigent native, 
the medical or green aloe of commerce, 
the century plant, Spanish bayonet 
and night blooming cereus. 

Among the oddities are the giant 
rubber tree of forty feet in height; the 
sleeping mimosa the fern like leaves of 
which at night or in dark days close in 
sleep; the calabash tree, which is 
covered with the gourds from which 
pipes and dishes are made; the screw 
palm with its many down shooting 
roots; the monkey-puzzle tree with a 
bark so thickly covered with sharp 
thorns that no monkey can obtain a 
hand hold to climb up and disturb the 


birds nesting in its branches, and the life 
plant whose leaves pinned to the wall 
keep green for months and even send 
out new sprouts. 

As commercial possibilities orange 
and peach trees increased rapidly over 
the islands to the advantage of the 
inhabitants, until attached by a de- 
structive fly, that unfortunately has 
greatly interfered with the quality of 
the fruit. Lemon trees are in abun- 
dance. The Australian or South Sea 
pine grows rapidly and is an addition 
to the beauty of the gardens. The 
original Fiddle Wood tree, introduced 
some eighty vears ago, can be seen. 
Small tamarisks, locally called spruce, 
with their feathery drooping branches, 
form pleasant hedges along the sides of 
the roads. One would not give a fair 
idea of the Bermudas without mention- 
ing their wide fields of growing onions 
and Easter lillies in little sheltered 
valleys of rich red soil of the great 
masses of oleander bushes growing 
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$99.40 FOR ONE 
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OLEANDER AND PALMS. 


THE GREAT MASSES OF THE OLEANDER BUSHES GROW ALONG HILL AND ROAD SIDES IN GREAT PROFUSION 


along hill and road sides in the utmost 
profusion, of rose bushes over houses 
and garden, abloom all the year. 

All told, these are intimate and 
comprehensible little islands, a land 
of diminutive plants, houses and dis- 
tances, along whose bright by-ways one 
bicvcles or rides, for autos are taboo, 


$99.40 FOR 


HE government has_ received 
$99.40 in settlement for a single 
sugar pine tree which was cut 
in trespass in the Stanislaus 
National Forest, in California, and 
which yielded more than enough actual 
lumber to build a good-sized suburban 
frame house. The tree scaled 18,933 
board feet and was valued at $5.25 
per thousand feet 


in Summer flannels, and returns with 
the sense of quiet approval with the 
hospitality of a peaceful land, richer by 
acquaintance with new forms of in- 
finite nature, and entertained by the 
history of towns and harbors redolent 
with the traditions of conquest and the 
romance of the sea. 


ONE TREE 


Not many trees contain enough 
lumber to build a two-foot board walk 
nearly two miles long, and this is 
believed to be the first case on record 
in which a single tree felled in a National 
Forest was valued at almost $100 on 
the stump, although National Forest 
timber is frequently sold at considerably 
higher rates. 

















LIGHT STANDARDS AND FLOWER BOXEs. 


ONE OF THE FEATURES IN THE WORK OF BEAUTIFYING BATTLE CREEK, WHICH ATTRACTS MUCH ATTENTION AND 
ADDS GRATEFUL TOUCHES OF GREEN TO BUSY BUSINESS STREETS. 


BEAUTIFYING BATTLE CREEK 


HE beautiful maple trees in the 
residential district of Battle 

Creek, Mich., have for years 

been a source of shade, comfort 

and favorable comment, and for the past 
five years the Horticultural Society, 
in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce, has carried out a plan sug- 
gested by the late C. C. Beach of this 
city—a man who spent his life in pro- 
moting the planting and growing of trees. 

Mr. Beach’s plan was to carry down 
town into the busy retail district the plan 
of beautifying the streets with flowers 
and vines by utilizing the ornamental 
street light standards in producing a 
harmony of color. 

For several years the metal flower 
boxes have been planted each spring— 
with blossoms and vines and watered 
when necessary during the dry summer 


months and as the light standards are 
only 60 feet apart in the retail district 
the appearance in the summer is very 
attractive. The Battle Creek plan is 
now used in many other cities. 

While the plan originated in Battle 
Creek, the trimming of shade trees there 
was not started until two years ago after 
some lengthy litigation to determine 
who had a right to trim the trees. For 
several years the late C. W. Post 
designated a fund of $500 a year to 
be used as prizes for the most attractive 
homes in the city. Those winning in 
any one year are barred from contesting 
the next year and thus the prizes have 
been divided among many people. 
The result is today that nearly every 
home is made attractive with blossoms 
from June until December. 


Sand Hill Planting Successful. 


Success has followed forest planting on the sandhills of Nebraska. Jack pines planted there 
by the Government Forest Service ten years ago now have a height of over 15 feet and a diameter of 


4 inches. 
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BEAVER AVENUE, SEWICKLEY—FALL oF 1914. 


TREE PLANTING IN THREE 
BOROUGHS 


By J. Gerry Curtis 


HEN Western Pennsylvania 
is mentioned most people 
think first of a country 
devoid of trees and vegeta- 
tion, where the steel mills, blast furnaces 
and coke ovens are paramount. True, 
with the advancement of civilization 
the sturdy oaks which abounded in 
that section rapidly disappeared and 
the towns and cities were noticeably 
lacking in proper shade trees. But a 
change has come. During the session 
of legislature in 1907 a shade tree law 
was created giving all cities, towns and 
boroughs in Pennsylvania the power 
to establish Shade Tree Commissions 
for the purpose of planting and main- 
taining trees along the thoroughfares. 
The borough of Sewickley was the 
first to realize the opportunity of the 
new law, and in the Spring of 1912, 
with the appointment of three commis- 





sioners the Borough Shade Tree Com- 
mission was established. 

Since then over 1,000 trees have been 
planted and today Sewickley boasts 
of street after street lined with a uniform 
planting of vigorous trees comprising 
seven different varieties. 

The task of setting out the trees 
each year and the care for same was 
greatly lessened by the cooperation 
of the property owners who, realizing 
the value of the work, entered into the 
spirit of the movement. 

The Boroughs of Wilkinsburg and 
Dormont soon followed the example 
set by the pioneer borough and each 
year have planted several hundred 
trees. 

The difficulties which have beset 
this work vary in each borough. 

Sewickley enjoys a wide parking 
space on the majority of its streets, 
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due to a recent ordinance that all side- 
walks be laid next to the property line. 
In places where soil conditions were 
bound to be unsuited for tree life it was 
necessary to excavate and replace with 
top soi! 

Gas leaks and overhead wires, have 
caused considerable trouble but the 
assistance of the Public Service cor- 
porations have helped somewhat to 
eliminate these features. 

In the borough of Wilkinsburg the 
poplar tree predominates, causing un- 
favorable conditions such as clogging 
sewers, lifting sidewalks and nesting 
places for insect pests. The Commis- 
sion each vear is removing several 
hundred of these trees, replanting with 
better suited trees. The sidewalks are 
placed about one foot from the curb, 
necessitating cutting into the walk 
wherever a tree is to be planted. Soil 
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conditions are most unfavorable and 
good top soil is at a premium. 

In the borough of Dormont, situated 
on the South Hills and protected to a 
certain extent from the menace of 
smoke, the walks are placed against 
the curb with the planting on the inside, 
giving the trees all possible advantage 
for growth. Shale formation predom- 
inates, blasting has in many instances 
been resorted to with satisfactory results. 

Norway Maples are being planted 
almost exclusively, the results after 
three years, showing several streets of 
sturdy well shaped trees. 

The slogan, “Plant a Tree,’ is the 
by-word which is making these boroughs 
a wave of green during the summer 
months. With the many difficulties to 
overcome the ‘planting game’ con- 
tinues and each citizen is taking his or 
her part. 


MORE DURABLE PINE POSTS 


ODGEPOLE pine posts are made de- 
cay resistant by Supervisor Bene- 
dict, of Hailey, Idaho, at a cost 
of 7 cents each Mr. Benedict 

reports he needed 500 posts to construct 
a pasture fence at the Greenhorn Ranger 
Station on the Sawtooth forest, and 
could not obtain juniper, or red cedar, 
except by shipping a long distance. 
In the ground, lodgepole pine untreated 
rots quickly. Given a bath in hot 
creosote from the bottom to a point 
above the ground line when set sufficient 
to penetrate the outermost layers of 
the sapwood and all the openings 
through which decay could enter the 
post should last from 12 to 20 years. 
To this end al! the posts were given a 
bath of an hour in creosote, which was 
heated in two of the 50-gallon stecl 
barrels, from which the tops had been 
removed. Larger tanks would be better. 
About 15 posts were placed in each tank, 
and 16 tanks full were treated in a day, 


one man, John Sims, doing all the work 
in practically two days at a cost, in- 
cluding the creosote, of $35. 

The posts were cut from live timber 
in latter May and seasoned three 
months. The absorption was about 
three-fourths of an inch, and since the 
seasoning checks had formed and were 
therefore reached with the preservative, 
it is believed this treatment should be 
adequate 

A total of seventy-five gallons of 
ereosote, or three-twentieths of a gallon 
per post, was used. The treated posts 
will be interspersed with untreated ones 
for comparison of durability. Two 
tanks of corrugated iron have been 
purchased for treating pine stubs for 
stubbing the forest service telephone 
line from Ketchum to Pole Creek, 
built in 1909 and 1910. These are 
5 feet high, and should each hold 15 


a 
stubs or 35 posts. 
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Mr. Carnegie is a Vice President of the American Forestry Associati 


much interested in the work which it is doing for the conservation of the f 
for extending to all parts of America a knowledge of trees, their value and 


as a measure of public education. 
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Former President William H. Taft, who was elected a Vice-President of the American 
Forestry Association at its Annual Meeting in New York City on January 11, 1915, has 
for many years been an earnest advocate of Forest Conservation. 

In expressing his views on the subject for AMERICAN ForEstrY he says: 

“Of course ] am in favor of Forest Conservation. We need to extend the scientific 
knowledge of the subject into every State in such a way that we may bring about the con- 
ditions in the preservation of our trees and our lumber supply which obtain in Germany 
and in France. This cannot be done except by iteration and reiteration and such an Associa- 
tion as the American Forestry Association must assume the heavy task.” 
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HE first State Forester of Vir- 
ginia, just appointed, is Chapin 
Jones, who since August, 1912, 
has been assistant State Forester 
of Maryland. Mr. Jones’ selection is 
announced by Dr. Alderman, head of 
the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 


VIRGINIA’S STATE FORESTER 
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CHAPIN JONES. 
THE FIRST STATE FORESTER OF VIRGINIA, RECENTLY 
APPOINTED. HE WILL BE STATIONED AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


ville, Va., which will be the head- 
quarters of the State Forester. The 
appointment was made and the work 
will be started as a result of the State 
Forestry law passed by the Assembly 
early in 1914, the American Forestry 
Association being largely instrumental 
in securing the passage of this law by 
giving its aid to Senator R. S. Black- 
burn Smith, the author of the bill. 
Forester Jones, who is admirably 
fitted for the position, will begin his 
work at once. He has had experience 





in every branch of State Forestry 
work, has specialized in fire protection 
and recently has been devoting himself 
to publicity work and lecturing. 

Mr. Jones was born September 26, 
1885, at Des Moines, Iowa, being a 
son of Dr. Richard Jones, formerly 
Professor of English at Vanderbilt 
University, and other institutions, and 
now at Tufts College. 

He graduated at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, with A. B. Degree, in June, 1904, 
and then took two years post-graduate 
work at Vanderbilt, the second year 
being a ‘‘Fellow”’ in Biology, assisting 
in Laboratory, etc., and teaching one 
class. He graduated from Yale Forest 
School in June, 1909, with degree of 
Master of Forestry, having taken the 
regular post-graduate course. He 
worked in forestry during vacations for 
the State Forester of Connecticut and 
the Forest Service. He was a Forest 
Assistant in the Forest Service from 
July, 1909, to July, 1910, being stationed 
in Montana and Idaho, and specializing 
in cruising and mapping. He was a 
Forest Assistant in the Forestry De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company from July, 1910, to January, 
1911, specializing in reforestation. He 
secured a furlough and travelled in the 
interests of his father in Florida and in 
Canada, and managed his father’s 
fruit farm in Massachusetts from 
January, 1911, to April, 1912. He went 
back into forestry work in New Hamp- 
shire as Field Assistant to the State 
Forester, April, 1912, to July 31, 1912, 
specializing in fire prevention methods 
and August 1, 1912, became Assistant 
State Forester of Maryland. He is a 
member of the Society of American 
Foresters, the Eastern Forester’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Forestry 
Association. 


Small Timber Sales Increase. 


_ Increasing use of the National Forests by local farmers and settlers to supply their needs. for 
timber is shown in the fact that small timber sales on the forests numbered 8,298 in 1914, against 
6,182 the previous year. 
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MRS. EMMONS CROCKER 


By Mrs. Lypta ApAMs-WILLIAMS 


Mrs. Emmons Crocker was elected a vice president of the American Forestry Association at 


the annual meeting in New York City on January 11, 1915. 
The following is a graceful tribute to her work in the cause. 


OMEN are particularly apt 
in grasping the significance 
of a great idea. They are 
not only endowed with the 
great gift of foresight, but their intui- 
tive reasoning power is undisputed and 
unquestioned. The inherent desire of 
woman for the betterment of the world, 
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She is an ardent conservationist. 
Editor. 


and the heaven-born mother-love which 
impels her to protect her family, to 
provide for their present and to preserve 
and look out for their future, gives her 
a broad, practical grasp and a compre- 
hensive insight into the present as well 
as the future needs of humanity. This 
unselfish mother-love, this protective 

















instinct, this far-seeing intuitive reason- 
ing, woman is now applying to the 
great public questions of the day. 

Women have organized national and 
international societies—notable among 
them the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1,200,000 members,— 
with active, working branches in every 
country, state, county, city and hamlet; 
and, at a word from their leader, they 
can, almost immediately, put its entire 
machinery in motion to educate public 
opinion on vital questions—a sort of 
endless chain system by which letters 
or circulars to men in public life, to 
newspapers, and to other publicity 
agencies, may be increased in number 
and volume with the force and velocity 
of a ball of. snow rolling down a steep 
hill. And few there are who have the 
temerity to oppose or stand in the way 
of this approaching avalanche of public 
opinion. 

It would take the wealth of a Croesus 
to finance these large national and 
international associations and to pay 
for clerical labor; but women carry on 
the work of these great reform agencies 
with practically no capital to speak of, 
as women do the work without com- 
pensation and pay their own traveling 
and hotel expenses because of their 
unselfish and self-sacrificing love for 
humanity. The only reason men have 
not such organizations is because men 
will not, as a whole, give their time and 
their services without compensation for 
patriotic public duty. 


In an_ article, ‘‘Conservation— 
Woman’s Work,” published in the 
Governors’ Conference issue of the 


AMERICAN Forestry Magazine in June, 
1908, I made this statement: “From 
time immemorial when any great work 
is to be accomplished—any achieve- 
ment which vitally concerns the life 
and the welfare of humanity, any up- 
lift of the children of men in the home, 
or in the broader field, the world—to 
woman’s integrity, resourcefulness, 
genius and capacity for endurance has 
the final triumph been due.”’ 

I once heard the president of a large 
waterway congress that when a 
man’s name was placed upon the board 
of directors or upon the rolls as state 
vice-president, etc., that the matter 
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usually ended there. ‘“‘But,’’ he added, 
‘““when a woman is elected to so respon- 
sible a position, she goes ahead and 
does something.’”’ Witness the work for 
prison reform of Katherine Bement 
Davis as Commissioner of Corrections 
for New York City; Mrs. E. Borden 
Harriman as member of the National 
Board of Industrial Relations; and 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop as head of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. Innumer- 
able other instances might be cited. 

At the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Forestry Association 
held in New York City on January 11th, 
Mrs. Emmons Crocker of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, was elected a_ vice- 
president of the Association. 

This is the first time that a woman 
has been chosen to fill this responsible 
position, and the American Forestry 
Association, in its noble work to save 
from devastation and extinction the 
unparalleled forest resources of our 
country, is to be congratulated upon 
having upon its staff of workers one 
whose efforts are as untiring, whose 
enthusiasm is as great, and whose heart 
and soul are as fully in the work, as is 
Mrs. Emmons Crocker. 

That her unselfish and self-sacrificing 
work and ability has been so signally 
recognized is a source of gratification to 
the more than a million club women of 
the United States whom Mrs. Crocker 
has so ably served for four years as 
National Chairman of Conservation in 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Crocker took up the work for 
Conservation several years ago, and 
has since given all of her time to the 
propaganda of that great cause. She 
has spoken at a number of large con- 
ventions and congresses, and the prin- 
ciples she has advocated have met with 
the approval of the most up-to-date, 
the most progressive, the most advanced 
and the most patriotic of our citizens. 

She has worked unceasingly for the 
integrity of the National Forests and 
for the perpetuation of the Forest 
Service. 

At the Biennial Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Cincinnati in 1910, 
Mrs. Crocker spoke on “ Wilful Waste 
Makes Woefui Want.’’ She told of the 
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waste of soils, fertilizers (emphasizing 
phosphates), sewage, minerals (giving a 
list of ten in the order of the value of 
their production—coal, iron, copper, 
clay products, petroleum, gold, stone, 
cement, natural gas, and lead. Silver 
was not put in this list because it is not 
found by itself and is often a by- 
product.) The pitiful waste of animal 
life, including fish, flesh and fowl, con- 
cluded her address. 

Mrs. Croker has, at her own expense, 
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compiled, printed and distributed much 
valuable material pertaining to her 
subject, notably a twenty-page circular 
giving the biennial report for the years 
1912-1914 of each chairman of Con- 
servation in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, for all the states; a 
perusal of this book gives one a very 
clear idea of what women are doing for 
the conservation of forests, waterways, 
soils, birds, and state and national 
parks. 


WISCONSIN’S FORESTRY TANGLE 


DECISION of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in February de- 
clares in brief that the law 
under which the State Forestry 

Department has acquired, by purchase, 
lands for use as State Forest Reserves is 
unconstitutional and that such lands 
must now be sold and the money 
derived must be returned to the fund 
from which it was taken. 

This is a most serious blow to forestry 
work in Wisconsin and creates, judging 
by comments in the newspapers and 
from leading citizens of the State, a 
condition which it is earnestly hoped 
may be overcome. Just how this is to 
be effected is at this writing not ap- 
parent. 

The State is prevented by law from 
incurring an indebtedness over $100,000, 
except for defense in time of war. It 
is also prevented from expending State 
money in “internal improvements,”’ 
such as improvement of streams for 
public navigation, construction of public 
highways, etc. 

In 1907, two constitutional amend- 
ments were passed which authorized the 
State to appropriate money for the 
acquirement and improvement of water 
powers and for acquiring and main- 
taining lands for State forestry work. 
Under this amendment some $200,000 
worth of land was purchased for 
forestry purposes. Also certain lands 
belonging to the State Schools were also 
acquired by the Forestry Department. 

The Supreme Court’s decision that 
this purchase and this acquirement of 


school lands were both unconstitu- 
tional and unlawful compels the 
Forestry Department apparently to 
relinquish all claim to the lands and 
cuts the State Forestry Board and the 
State Forester down to such narrow 
limits that the service is not much more 
than a police power for the prevention of 


forest fires. It cannot engage in 
reforestation or buy lands for that 
purpose. 


Probably a new amendment to the 
constitution will be necessary to over- 
come the existing difficulty but it will 
take two years to get this adopted. 

The State now holds 20,000 acres 
granted by the United States for 
forestry purposes and also a _ small 
acreage acquired by private donations. 
These the State Forestry Department 
can hold and care for but cannot 
expend money for reforestation because 
this is considered an ‘internal improve- 
ment”’ and is therefore unlawful. 

Chief Justice Marshall of the Supreme 
Court while agreeing that the constitu- 
tional amendments of 1907 are unlawful 
declares that reforestation cannot be 
considered an “internal improvement ”’ 
and argues that it is necessary for public 
welfare and should be provided for by 
special taxation. 

He says:—‘‘ My difficulty with the opinion, 
stated in a general way, is this: It so limits and 
circumscribes the powers of the State with 
regard to reforestation and afforestation that 
it leaves little more than a shell behind. At 
least this is the way the opinion impresses me 
and the way I think it will be generally under- 
stood. 
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“There are three general propositions which 
think should be stated in this case clearly 
and fully, without hedging them about with 
limitations, qualifications and provisos which 
render them practically useless, and those 
propositions are as follows: 

“First, the acquisition, preservation and 
scientific care of forests and forest areas by 
the State, as well as the sale of timber there- 
from for gain in accordance with the well 
understood canons of forest culture, is pre- 
eminently a public purpose. It would be a 
mere affection of learning to dwell upon the 
value toa State of great forest areas. That has 
been established long since and is not open to 
question. The lamentable results which have 
followed the cutting of forest over large areas, 
the serious effects of such cutting upon climate, 
rainfall, preservation of the soil from erosion, 
regularity of river flow and other highly 
important things which go to make up the 
welfare of the State are matters of history. 
They need not be descanted upon. 

“Second, being a public sao of the first 
rank in importance, there can be no question 
of the power of the State whee taxes for the 
accomplishment of the purpose. The power 
of taxation. exists for every public purpose 
unless some constitutional prohibition, either 
Federal or State, has taken it away. I find 
no such prohibition. [ confess my inability to 
understand the reasoning which finds it in 
that clause of the constitution which commands 
the Legislature to levy an annual tax to defray 
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the estimated expenses of the State. The 
power of taxation is one of the necessary 
attributes of sovereignty. To say that because 
the constitution makers thought best to make a 
specific provision that taxes should be levied 
for certain purposes they inten thereby 
to interdict taxation for all other public pur- 
poses is to my mind unthinkable. Besides if 
afforestation and reforestation be public pur- 


poses, then the moneys spent in ca g them 
on are necessarily and properly expenses of the 
State and come within the Constitutional 
command. The expenses of a State include the 











moneys which it spends in carrying out the 
public purposes which the Legislative judg- 
ment directs to be carried out. 

‘Third, afforestation and reforestation of 
large areas are not ‘works of internal improve- 
me nt’ within the meaning of the constitution. 


‘‘Now I affirm, that it is not to be expected 
in the light of human experience in this land 
at least, that the establishment and conserva- 
tion of large forest areas for the public good 
should be undertaken by a enterprise, 
and I also affirm my belief that such work is 
preeminently a public work, and hence one of 
the essential functions of government.”’ 


These views of Chief Justice Marshall 
are well worth reading by the citizens of 
every State. The belief expressed in 
the last paragraph is particulary perti- 
nent. 


AIDING TIMBER OWNERS 


ARTICULAR attention is being 
given this winter by the Mary- 
land State Board of Forestry 
to its work of cooperation with 

local woodland owners. 

Where the assistance of the Board has 
been requested, a preliminary examina- 
tion of timber tracts is made by the 
State Forester or his Assistant, a work- 
ing-plan drawn up to cover plans of 
management and improvement, and the 
timber gone over a second time by men 
experienced in such work. Defective, 
diseased, and mature trees, and those 
of undesirable species, are marked for 
removal, and an estimate of the whole 
secured. 

The owner pays the actual expense of 
putting the men in the field, and their 
work is later summarized at the State 
Forester’s Office free of charge. The 
stand and value of the timber is tab- 
ulated, the estimate of stumpage being 





sent to a list of timber operators in the 
same locality. This has been found a 
satisfactory and successful way of 
getting in touch with the market and 
securing buyers. 

Within the past few months the 
timber marked for removal on one 
tract of woodland in Maryland has been 
sold for a sum 200 per cent in excess of 
that originally offered to the owner. 
The latter would probably have accepted 
the first offer if this work had not been 
done. Through it, however, he gained 
an accurate idea of the value of his 
property, and the entire proposition, 
from marking the timber to drawing 
up the deed of sale, was undertaken 
for him by the Board of Forestry. 
The present and future value of this 
stand was considerably increased, and 
illustrates one way by which the State 
of Maryland is extending aid of a very 
practical nature to local timber owners. 














THE AMERICAN LUMBER MARKET 


PART I 
By E. B. Hazen 


[Perhaps no lumberman can speak with greater knowledge of the conditions or with more 
I 


authority on the subject of the American Lumt ver Market, 


than Mr. Hazen. His article, the 


first part of which is now printed, was prepared with painstaking care and attention to detail. 
It is a straightforward discussion and presentation of facts regarding the third greatest industry 


in the United States and it warrants careful reading and attention. 


in AMERICAN Forestry for April.—Editor.} 


IFTY years ago we built of wood 
and used white pine from the 


North. Twenty vears later we 
built of wood, but we had a 
choice. Yellow pine from the South 
had become an alternative. Another 


score of years passed and still we built 
of wood, but chose from among the 
woods of the North, South and West. 
The rising cost of northern stumpage 
gradually enabled Southern and Western 
lumber to compete with white pine. 
Lumber is no longer the necessity 


it used to be. Wood is only one of 
many competing building materials. 


In the last ten vears a dozen substitutes 
have offered themselves. Lumber must 
now be sold by methods of competitive 


salesmanship against products of ce- 
ment, steel and other commodities 


which are superior only in some uses 
but which are merchandized so effec- 
tively that oftentimes where wood is 
better it is supplanted by these mater- 
ials. 

Until recently lumber manufacturers 
did not have to consider the importance 
of selling. There was a universal de- 
mand for lumber and they turned it 
loose to find its user through whatever 
agency would move it from the mill. 
They concentrated their energies upon 
the pioneering and producing end of 
the business and became masters of the 
science of manufacturing. Manufac- 
turing has always held them, for they 
are manufacturers by training, experi- 
ence and heredity. But now, besides 
the manufacture of supply, they must 
undertake the manufacture of demand. 

There are two fields to consider in 
developing the lumber market, namely, 


g tl 
the export and the domestic. The 
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The second part will appear 


now consumes 10 


former per cent of 


the output of the United States and 
this proportion may be increased. The 


export market has not been entirely 
neglected, for the ship-chartering ex- 
porters have satisfied the expressed 
demand for American lumber in a 
thorough manner, but they have not 
created a demand nor can they be 
expected to assume the business-creating 
task of the producer. The manufac- 
turer must enter the foreign field direct 


with strong trade-developing effort. 
Sales in some foreign markets will 


always be limited by competition from 
the forests of British Columbia, Mexico, 
South America, Siberia, the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, but the United States 
will be the principal source of supply for 
territory from which its product is not 
excluded by high freight cost, and for 
all territory seeking the best grades of 
soft woods. Nevertheless, the domestic 
field is the one to which the manufac- 
turer must look for the greatest possi- 
bilities. 


SURVEY OF DOMESTIC FIELD 

Let us divide the consumers of lumber 
into two classes, urban and rural. 
Two-thirds of this country’s people 
live in towns and cities. More lumber 
is sold in thickly settled communities 
than in country districts but the 
volume is much less per capita. The 
use of stone, brick, concrete and steel 
in city buildings is increasing and 
displacing wood; partly because some 
other materials are more suitable, as 
for instance in the modern skyscraper, 
but largely because lumbermen have 
not actively interested themselves in 
keeping their products before consumers. 











There are countless old and new uses 
for which wood is best, but the superior- 
ity of wood has not been revealed to 
the people, while house-to-house sellers 
of other materials have forcefully urged 
to the contrary. Lumber salesmen vie 
with each other in selling to retailers 
for less, but few direct their efforts 
among the actual users. Any lumber- 
man will concede the superiority of 
cement for certain uses, and it should 
have its place, but ingenious popular- 
izing of other materials should not be 
permitted to eliminate wood from the 
uses for which it is best. 

Wood blocks are superior for street, 
road and bridge paving and for factory 
and warehouse floors. The slow-burn- 
ing, heavy-timbered type of factory 
building, properly designed, is_ safe, 
serviceable and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. It is the contents of buildings 
that burn; and so long as our buildings 
are filled with inflammable articles a 
hazard will exist. In case of fire there 
is less danger from sudden collapse in a 
wooden structure than in a so-called 
fire-proof building. 

In the rural districts lumber is still 
the staple construction material despite 
the fact that energetic sellers of substi- 
tutes have introduced to the farmers 
steel fence posts, concrete buildings and 
silos, cement troughs and other ‘arm 
accessories. The manifest superiority of 
lumber for general farm use makes rural 
districts the logical field for the strongest 
efforts toward market extension. De- 
creasing cost of automobiles, interest 
in good roads and improvement of 
interurban service combine to entice 
city dwellers away from crowded, haz- 
ardous apartment houses to suburban 
homes, good air, green gardens, lower 
fire hazard and healthful conditions. 

For country construction wood has 
countless qualities. Lumber is lasting. 
It is the cheapest and most adaptable 
material for houses, barns and sheds. 
Wood silos have been proven by test 
and experience to be the most durable 
and satisfactory. Treated wood blocks 
make the most sanitary and serviceable 
flooring for barns. Lumber will repay 
its cost over and over again in the hous- 
ing of farm machinery, and low-priced 
material serves the Lumber 


purpose. 
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is the one handy, easily preserved, 


easily applied building material for 
farm repairs. Children or adults may 
fashion it at will into useful and orna- 


mental things. 

According to the Forest Service, 
50 per cent of all of the lumber manu- 
factured in 1909 was used in the form 
of rough timbers, 25 per cent in planing 
mill products, 10 per cent in boxes 
and crates, 3 per cent in car construc- 


tion, 2 per cent in furniture, one-half 
of 1 per cent in tanks and silos, and 
one-sixth of 1 per cent in paving 
blocks. In some of these uses wood 
must yield to materials which are 


better; in others it has no equal and its 
use could easily be increased, and must 
be increased if the production of today 
is maintained. 


SOUTH AND WEST SPARSELY SETTLED 


The Southern States have developed 
rapidly during recent years. A greatly 
increased local demand for lumber has 
resulted and the close-at-home market 
will develop more and more as the fertile 
lands are occupied. With an average 
crop value already reaching $40 per acre, 


the South will soon need its timber 
supply for home consumption. The 
same is true of the Lake States. West 


of the Missouri is an area of two million 
square miles supporting only sixteen 
and one-half million people. Japan 
and all of Europe, exclusive of Russia, 
have approximately the same area with 
a population of nearly four hundred 
millions. Only race-destroying cata- 
clysms can prevent the dense occupation 
of this great domain. To be sure, 
much of the land west of the Rockies 
is arid or semi-arid, but irrigation, dry 
farming and human need will demand 
the use of much of it. 


THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


In 1909 there were 2800 billion feet of 
standing timber in the United States; 
sufficient to last, at the present rate of 
cutting, for seventy-five years. The 
Forest Service reports that there are 
250 million acres of forest area on which 
there is sufficient natural reproduction 
to insure a fair second No 
reforestation on a large scale will be 
undertaken by private capital, but the 
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government will take steps to insure a 
continuous supply of timber sufficient 
for the country’s needs. In 1909, 22 
per cent of the timber in the United 
States was in the South, and 57 per cent 
west of the Rockies, largely on the 
Pacific Coast. 

At present the yellow pine forest 
supplies 37 per cent of the lumber 
manufactured and Douglas fir 9 per cent 
At the 1913 rate of cutting, the former 
will be exhausted in twenty years. 
The West Coast must then supply 
practically all of the country’s needs, 
besides all over-seas demands. 

The kind of lumber used in any local- 
ity is largely determined by stumpage 
cost and freight. White pine reaches 
the market on an average freight rate 
of about $3 per thousand. Yellow pine 
pays about $7.50. Formerly West 
Coast woods paid $23 to New York. 
Now the canal permits western mills 
to ship by water for half the rail freight, 
and this, together with lower stumpage 
values, enables them to compete with 
northern and southern woods within 
a zone as far back from the Atlantic as 
Indianapolis. The southern lumber dis- 
placed will be diverted to former 
territory of western lumber. Lower 
freight rates will not materially increase 
use. Other means must be found, 
and the lumberman’s greatest problem 
is ‘‘how to sell more lumber.” 

Increased use of any species of wood 
benefits manufacturers of other species. 
There must be cumulative value to the 
industry if we extend the use of yellow 
pine paving blocks, cypress tanks, 
spruce pulp, western pine sash and doors, 
Douglas fir construction and car ma- 
terials, redwood silos and cedar shingles. 
But the exploitation of any species 
must not make conflict between woods 
which will actually promote the use 
of substitutes. All lumber interests 
should unite in a campaign to revive 
old uses, discover new uses, combat 
unfair encroachments, support wood 
construction and secure to lumber its 
deserved use as a building material. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


Products of the forest have taken a 
most intimate part in the life of this 
nation. We have been prodigal users 
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of wood. The per capita consumption 
of lumber doubled in fifty years, reach- 
ing 500 feet per annum in 1909. The 
production of forty-five billion feet in 
that year was the largest in the history 
of any country. Lumber manufactur- 
ing has always been pioneering. It has 
preceded and closely followed early 
immigrants in their search for new 
homes. It has served the settler for 
fencing and buildings. It has furnished 
the ties, bridge materials and building 
lumber for the first railroad. It has 
supplied lumber to build the little towns 
which have appeared by hundreds as 
civilization pushed its way southward 
and westward. 

The demand for lumber prior to 1906 
fluctuated; vet the output was absorbed 
and it yielded a profit to the hardy 
woodsmen, particularly of the North, 
whose courage and ingenuity gave to 
their fellows so essential a product. A 
period of unprecedented prosperity, 
augmented by the San Francisco and 
Valparaiso earthquakes of 1906, stim- 
ulated the demand for lumber, and 
consequently the price ran high. Con- 
servationists sounded alarms of fast- 
disappearing supply. Investors turned 
to the west in a rush to secure a foothold. 
Stumpage was cheap. Much of it was 
bought by lumber men of the North 
who, after years of struggle, were 
realizing handsome returns from their 
white pine, owing to constantly in- 
creasing consumption and an unimpaired 
demand. Southern operators were do- 
ing the same with yellow pine, and all 
firmly believed that history would 
repeat itself in the west. They urged 
the younger generation to follow in their 
footsteps as lumber makers. Specula- 
tors, from all classes, lured by the pros- 
pect of immediate riches, bought timber. 
Forests which a few years before were 
vacant public domains suddenly became 
valuable. The second transfer took 
place. Bull team loggers sold for a 
substantial price per thousand feet 
timber bought for a few hundred dollars 
per quarter section, and became rich 
overnight. In this period the public 
came to believe that ownership of trees 
meant unavoidable wealth. 

The second owners after sale by the 
government eagerly awaited another 
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doubling of selling prices. Had they 
not been told that in twenty or twenty- 
five years the streams would run dry 
amid the waste of denuded hills? 
Conscious only of taxes and interest on 
investments, and unmindful of the 
hundreds of billions of feet of timber 
remaining in the north and south, they 
set in motion machinery to reduce the 
forests of the west. Impatient for 
realization, owners incapable of carrying 
an investment which cannot be con- 
verted at pleasure lost sight of the fact 
that stumpage return is only the 
difference between the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution, and the selling 
value of lumber. But few foresaw that 
because of indifference on the part of 
lumbermen. to the trend of economic 
conditions and because of the discovery 
and exploitation of other materials of 
merit, the demand for lumber would 
fail. Lumberrnen minded their mills 
but neglected their markets. 

History should repeat itself as regards 
stumpage values in the west but history 
is chiefly a record of human action. 
Owing to distance from present centers 
of consumption, transportation will 
take up some of the return that in the 
north and south is a part of the profits. 
In no forest region has stumpage 
become valuable until the supply was 
diminished ; and today white pine stump- 
age in the north is worth $15 per M 
despite competition from the north, 
south and west. Every day brings 
that time nearer on the Pacific Slope. 
Western forest history is young. 

The average timber buyer, however, 
perhaps failed to consider some of the 
important factors contributing to the 
enhancement of stumpage values. The 
lumber business of the north, for in- 
stance, was largely fostered by the 
wonderful agricultural and manufac- 
turing development of the Mississippi 
Valley, with its thirty million people 
reached at low freight cost. Wages 
were low. Competition of substitutes 
and other woods had not disturbed the 
market. Lumber wasbought. But the 
territory within a $3 freight haul of 
the western forests is not so easily 
developed. The product must be hauled 
long distances to reach an extensive 
market and the cost is heavy. Last 
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year 70 per cent. of the Douglas fir 
produced was shipped beyond an esti- 
mated $3'freight zone. Moreover, the 
eastern market, formerly reached with 
northern lumber and latterly counted 
upon as a market for Douglas fir, is 
fast growing to be a country of cities 
in which brick, stone or concrete 
displaces wood. Manufacturers are just 
awakening to the need for merchandis- 
ing. 

It may be said that stumpage bought 
by the third owners since 1906 cannot 
be sold today at an advance sufficient 
to pay interest, taxes and fire patrol. 
In 1907 came a reaction in the lumber 
market and the price realized by the 
manufacturer has since then continued 
so low that many mills have, on an 
average, sold lumber below the cost of 
production, leaving cost of raw material 
out of the calculation. This, however, 
may not affect the ultimate value of 
stumpage held until it is needed. 

The true value of stumpage has 
never actually increased by speculation. 
Advances have followed, not preceded, 
the establishment of manufacturing 
industries and they have been due 
almost entirely to demand. The situa- 
tion is the same in the case of every 
primary commodity. In the end the 
consumer must pay the bill; but to meet 
legitimate competition and produce a 
fair return to capital and labor lumber 
manufacturers must so change their 
methods that economies will result 
from closer utilization of the raw product 
and cheaper distribution to the con- 
sumer. Substitute materials will always 
intervene against excessive prices for 
lumber. In the western country the 
cost of stumpage is still an unimportant 
factor in the cost of lumber to its users. 
Waste and costs added after the finished 
product leaves the producer are more 
important. Today practically all of the 
timber in the United States and Canada 
is under the ax and every community 
is competing in an effort to force greater 
consumption; not by improved business- 
developing methods, but by profitless 
destructive price-cutting which injures 
both the community and the capital 
invested in manufacturing. Stumpage 
owners must wait until this strife 


shall end. 
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The market absorbed more lumber in 
1909 than ever in the history of the 
country. This was due in part to 
continued railroad building and devel- 
opment which followed the entry of 
roads into new regions. And, despite 
the unsatisfactory prices of 1907-8-9, 
mills continued to multiply until, in 
the latter year, there were nearly 50,000 
making lumber in the United States. 
The cutting capacity to carry this peak 
load has since been grinding away on 
part time or intermittently. Some have 
been eliminated through the inexorable 
law of survival of the fittest. More 
will be eliminated. In 1913, according 
to government figures, the market 
absorbed only thirty-eight billion feet, a 
decrease in four years of over 15 per cent. 
Although in ten years the population of 
the country has increased 21 per cent, 
lumber consumption during that time 
has increased but 14 percent. Building 
operations in North America as a whole 
increased from 1909 to 1912 but lumber 
consumption decreased one-seventh. 
The American lumber market absorbed 
less lumber in 1913 than in 1909, 
irrespective of increased population. 

What may we expect of the future’ 
Will the nation use more or less? 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF THE FUTURE 


The per capita consumption in the 
United States in 1909 was 500 feet. 
In densely populated Germany it was 
48 feet. Let us not account for the 
small consumption of lumber in Ger- 
many by supposing that it is costly 
there. The consiimer in Germanv prob- 
ably pays no more for his lumber than 
does the consumer in America. The 
manufacturers in Europe realize about 
the same price per thousand at the mill 
as do the yellow pine manufacturers 
of the South. To be sure, the product 
is low grade, but so is 80 per cent of 
ours, and the freight to the consuming 
centers is much less than in the United 
States. 

Suppose that our present consump- 
tion per capita, 425 feet, is maintained 
for twenty years and that our population 
shall increase every year by one and 
one-half million as it has during several 
years past. This continued increase is 
improbable, although a heavy influx of 
immigrants may be expected after the 
European war. But even on this san- 
guine estimate, 1935 will consume but 
little more lumber than 1909, unless the 
inherent instinct of mankind to use 
wood is fostered. 


[The second part of this article, which deals with the reasons for the decline in the lumber 
industry and suggests means for rebuilding and improving it, will appear in the April 


number of AMERICAN ForeEstry.—Editor.] 


REGISTER OF FORESTERS 


ITHIN a few weeks the 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion will close the register 
of Foresters which it pro- 

poses to publish. 
While the names of a majority of these 
Foresters have been secured there are un- 


doubtedly some which are not on the list. 

It is therefore desired that Foresters 
who have not as yet sent in their 
names do so at once and that they also 
send the names, positions and locations 
of any others whom they think may be 
missing from the list. 
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T A meeting of most of the leading 
lumbermen and lumber manu- 
facturers of the country at 
Chicago on February 24th and 

25th, called by the Forest Products 
Federation, plans were perfected for 
organizing a Trade Extension Depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. This will be for 
the purpose of promoting the use of 
wood and all forest products. It 
marked a decisive step forward in the 
lumber industry following a realization 
of the need of a propaganda, education 
and publicity among the consumers of 
lumber. 

It was decided by the Executive 
Committee that its field of activity in 
this work will be: 

(1) To compile full and reliable 
information upon fire losses, insurance 
rates, building codes, uses of wood 
substitutes for wood and anti-wood 
legislation. 

(2) To cooperate with and _ assist 
other organizations of woodworking 
and consuming interests. 

(3) To disseminate information by 
speakers, bulletins, newspapers and 
magazine articles, exhibits, advertising, 
ets., upon the properties and uses of 
wood. 

(4) To oppose unfair discrimination 
against wood in building codes, regula- 
tions, ordinances, legislation, etc. 

(5) To conduct technical investiga- 
tions of the properties of wood as a 
construction material 

(6) To develop and extend practical 
fire prevention methods and processes. 

This plan of work, together with the 
proposal to create a Trade Extension 
Department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association for conduct- 
ing it, was approved by the meeting and 
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operation will commence as soon as the 
money necessary for the work is secured. 
The Committee in presenting its plan 
emphasized the need of the work by say- 
ing:—‘* The need is apparent since the 
lumber industry is suffering for want 
of a national champion of its interests 
in matters of trade extension. Neither 
the manufacturers nor distributors have 
told the consumers how, when, and 
where the wood may best be used, nor 
have they aggressively met competition, 
but instead have allowed other building 
materials to beat wood out on its own 
ground. This supine acceptance of 
what comes in the way of orders, with 
no attempt to fight for business or to 
promote grades and kinds of wood to 
meet specific service requirements, 
simply gives the other fellow an open 
field. Not only are the other materials 
sold for purposes where lumber would 
be as good or better, but they are con- 
stantly improved and made to serve 
the consumers’ needs more perfectly. 
Such methods win permanent trade, 
and the materials thus perfected and 
adapted to specific uses become so 
firmly intrenched that wood will never 
get back its lost ground. In fact, the 
existing information regarding the best 
use of wood in relation to service re- 
quirements has not even been compiled, 
much less made available to either the 
consumer or the lumbermen themselves. 
Much prejudice against wood exists 
because its merits have not been con- 
vincingly presented, its uses wisely 
advocated, nor its availability explained. 
This lack of knowledge has been in- 
creased and misconceptions created by 
the active propaganda for other ma- 
terials which in many cases are not as 
economical or desirable as wood. 


Profitable Town Forest 


Forbach, Germany, is said to have the most profitable town forest known; it yields an annual 


net gain of $12.14 an acre. 

















FOREST FIRE LOSSES, $677,816. 


Fire on the National Forests of the 
West in 1914 caused a loss to the 
Government of not quite 340,000,000 
board feet of merchantable timber, 
valued at $307,303, and of reproduction, 
or young growth of trees, valued at 
$192,408, according to statistics just 
compiled by the Forest Service. There 
were 6,605 fires, of which only 1,545 
burned over an area of ten acres or more. 
About 77 per cent of all the fires did 
damage of less than $100 each. In 
addition to the losses suffered by the 
Government, timber on State and pri- 
vate lands within the forests, totaling 
228,008,000 board feet and valued at 
$175,302, was lost. The total area 
burned over was 690,240 acres, of which 
310,583 acres were State and private 
lands. 

Notwithstanding that it was an excep- 
tionally bad year for fires, on account 


of high temperatures, heavy winds, and 
prolonged drought, the average loss per 
fire was $103, as against $131 in 1911, 
when there were only about half as many 
fires. Eighty-five per cent of the total 
loss was caused by fires in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington, 
where more than half the timber in all 
the National Forests stands. Less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of this timber 
was affected. Of the 6,605 fires reported, 
3,691, or 55.9 per cent, occurred in 
these States, and of the ninety-nine fires 
causing losses of more than $1,000 each, 
eighty-one were in this region. 

Lightning was the chief cause, starting 
2,032 fires; campers came next with 
1,126, followed closely by railroad lo- 
comotives, with 1,110. Incendiaries 
lighted 470 and the rest were attributed 
to brush burning, sawmills, etc., or their 
origin was unknown. 


COYOTES SPREAD HYDROPHOBIA 


HE spreading of rabies by in- 
fected coyotes among cattle 
grazing in the National Forests 
has assumed a grave aspect, 

according to a report received by the 
Forest Service from the district forester 
in charge of the forests in Washington 
and Oregon. Numerous townships in 
eastern Oregon, it is reported, have 
ordered that all dogs be muzzled lest 


those that have been bitten by rabid 
coyotes develop hydrophobia and attack 
humans or domestic animals. 

Efforts are being made by the State 
authorities of Oregon to stop the spread 
of hydrophobia by this means and 
officers of the Forest Service are cooper- 
ating in attempts to kill off the coyotes. 
In one county alone a loss of 300 head 
of cattle is charged to rabid coyotes. 


Changes of Address 


Members of the American Forestry 


Association are requested to send notifica- 


tion of any change in address so that the AMERICAN ForEstrY Magazine and other 


mail will not be delayed in reaching them. 
Such notices are desired before the 25th of each month so that the address 


may be changed for the monthly mailing of the magazine. 
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EDITORIAL 





A DANGER SIGNAL FOR WISCONSIN 


HE committee of eight appointed 
by the legislature of Wisconsin 
to investigate and report to that 
body upon the advisability of 

continuing the policy of State forest 
reserves in Northeastern Wisconsin, has 
made a very dangerous recommendation, 
in proposing the abolition of the present 
Forestry Board and consolidation of the 
forestry work with fish and game 
protection. 

The committee approves the previous 
work of the State Forestry Commission 
and recommends the continuance of the 
reserves, and a careful soil survey to 
more effectively carry out the present 
policy of disposing of agricultural lands 
to actual settlers, and purchasing more 
lands unfit for farming. Their findings 
are based upon extensive research into 
the present practice of forestry in 
Eastern States, and a thorough exami- 
nation of the State reserves. 

But the bill which the committee 
proposes under which to continue its 
work, abolishes the non-political forestry 
board, under which these results have 
been attained, and places the office of 
State Forester in the hands of the 
Governor and Senate as a_ political 
appointment. The proposed measure 
presents in its worst form the doubtful 
plan of combining the work of enforcing 
the State fish and game laws with that 
of administering the forest reserves—a 
plan which has failed of effectiveness 
under trial in several States, and has 
tended to loss of efficiency and interest 
in forestry on the part of the commission. 





The proposed bill provides for a com- 
mission of three, one to be State Game 
Warden, the second, State Forester and 
the third an engineer. These men have 
joint, not separate, authority, by the 
terms proposed, and in the absence of 
one member—who might happen to be 
the forester—the other two are given 
authority to pass upon all measures 
touching forestry. The forester like- 
wise is required to know about and pass 
upon fish and game business, conserva- 
tion and all the affairs of this Conserva- 
tion Commission. These men are solely 
responsible, with no board to consult or 
to advise them. The law as proposed 
makes no change in the present system 
of appointing the State Game Warden, 
but merely extends his authority to 
include a supervision over forestry as 
well. What it does do is to wipe out 
the present efficient and unpaid forestry 
commission, make the forester’s office a 
party plum, and burden the forester 
with duties wholly outside his profes- 
sional scope. . 

The proposed consolidation is urged 
in the interest of economy. Wherein 
will this economy be effected? The 
Forestry Board incurs but trivial expenses 
for travel. The salary of the forester 
remains practically the same, but his 
efficiency will be greatly lowered by 
multiplicity of duties. The clerical force 
required to do the necessary office work 
connected with forestry will not be 
diminished by the consolidation, for we 
must assume that no more clerks are 
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employed now than will suffice to do the 
work. 

The worst feature of this proposed bill 
is the situation which it creates with 
regard to the division of appropriations 
for the work of the commission. Even 
if these were made separately for the 
different classes of undertakings, they 
must be recommended by a triple-headed 
commission, whose individual interests 
lie along wholly separate lines. What 
is given to forestry may be looked on as 
taken from game and fish protection, 
and vice versa. 

Governor Whitman, of New York, 
in his recent message, stated: ‘*‘ The work 
of the divisions of forestry, and of fish 
and game, must be kept entirely separate” 
and in this State, so often quoted as a 
model in recommending the consolida- 
tion of forestry with fish and game, the 
two classes of work maintain entirely 
distinct sets of wardens, overlapping in 
the same territory. They have never 
attempted to combine the field work of 
fish and game wardens with that of a 
forest fire warden; and those who are 
familiar with conditions in our wooded 
regions will readily understand the 
necessity of keeping these two kinds of 
State work entirely distinct in the minds 
of the settlers and public. We believe 
that the economy urged as a reason for 
this consolidation cannot be demon- 
strated. It may be that Wisconsin 
does not need her present form of sepa- 
rate conservation commission nor a 
separate State Park Board. But to 
make the consolidation of these boards 
a reason for combining forestry with 
fish and game protection will result 
inevitably, as it has elsewhere, in greatly 
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lessening the efficiency of forestry work 
in the State. 

Have the citizens of Wisconsin any 
complaint to urge against the present 
form of State forestry commission, that 
they will stand by and see it abolished? 
Minnesota is expending $75,000 annu- 
ally, in forest fire protection, under a 
similar board. Oregon recently aban- 
doned the plan of combining forest fire 
protection with fish and game protection 
and created a separate forestry board 
similar in character to the one which 
Wisconsin legislators propose to do away 
with. Oregon took this step to secure 
efficiency. Which State is right? 

One thing is certain. The present 
form of separate, non-political control 
of forestry in Wisconsin has been dem- 
onstrated to be the best existing plan 
to secure the desired progress in forestry, 
and to this statement a dozen States bear 
witness, namely, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota and Oregon. The proposed con- 
solidation is discredited and has failed 
in the States of Oregon, Kentucky and 
Alabama, and has given very unsat- 
isfactory results in Michigan and 
Louisiana. 

It is for the people of Wisconsin to 
choose. They are at the parting of the 
ways. So clearly is the issue presented 
that the American Forestry Association 
has incorporated in its platform a plank 
calling for the maintenance of non- 
political, departmentally independent 
State forestry boards as of the first 
importance in State forestry. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


LLENTOWN, one of the most 
progressive of Pennsylvania 
cities, is ignoring the most 
important subject of the pres- 

ervation and increase of the shade 
trees on her streets. The Chronicle and 
News of that city editorially sounds 
the following warning: 

“Rather than encouraging by non- 
action the demolition of the city’s 


fine shade trees on some of the older 
streets, Allentown should have from 
fifty to one hundred thousand noble, 
beautiful trees upon her streets and 
open places, and she would have them 
had we, in time, placed their planting, 
trimming, care and maintenance under 
public, expert control, as has been 
done in the most progressive and 
wideawake cities of the world. As it 
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is there is doubt as to whether we 
are as well provided with trees, in 
proportion to our population, as we 
were fifty years ago. 

“We ought not to delay a single day 
longer than is necessary to pass the 
requisite legislation, to place all the 
trees upon the streets under munici- 
pal control. A thousand examples 
showing the wisdom of doing so might 
be cited. It is the only sensible and 
the only business way. The streets are 
a part of the beauty and comfort of 
our highways, and it is just as necessary 
that they should be subject to public 
authority as the sidewalks, the paving 
and the curbing. We will never realize 
the great advantage of trees to a city 
until we take this step. 

“Even now the tree butcher is start- 
ing upon his annual rounds, and in 
the absence of any public control, in 
the next few weeks, he will mar and 
maim and disfigure and kill thousands 
of trees that might otherwise grow and 
spread their branches, furnish grateful 
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shade and beautify the city. He knows 
nothing about trees, their growth and 
maintenance. He simply hacks away 
at random and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred he disfigures the tree, 
stunts and distorts it and dooms it to 
a lingering death. To prove this, the 
pedestrian upon our streets only needs 
to cast his eye aloft to see how more than 
half the trees have been mistreated and 
tortured out of all normal resemblance 
of arboreal health and symmetry.”’ 

These are words of wisdom. Far 
too few people realize that shade trees 
have a value beyond that of giving 
shade and adding attractiveness to a 
street. They also increase the value of 
real estate. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that each shade tree increases 
property values at the rate of $20.00 a 
tree. Therefore if Allentown acquired 
100,000 trees as advised by the Chron- 
icle and News her real estate values 
would increase approximately two mil- 
lion dollars. Yet how does this appeal 
to property owners? 


COURT ORDERS FORESTRY PRACTICED 


HE Supreme Court of Maine in 

a recent decision practically 
insists upon the practice of 
forestry in the administration 

of trust estates, a provision calculated 
to get the greatest value possible out of 
sections of such estates as are best 
suited for the production of timber. 
The decision was in the case of an 
estate of ‘‘ wild lands,” held in trust for 
the production of salable timber, 
but no directions were given by the 


testator as to how the lands were to be 
operated. The Court by Chief Justice 
Savage therefore directed the trustee 
“to operate the timberland according 
to the precepts of good forestry, and 
not so as to reduce the quantity of 
available timber below what it was at 
the commencement of the trust.”’ 

Such a decision cannot be too strongly 
commended to the attention of the 
courts of other States and to trustees 
of estates bearing timber land. 


THE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELLwoop WILSON 


January wasa busy month in forestry circles. 
The most important event was the meeting of 
the Conservation Commission held in Ottawa 
on the nineteenth of January at which Sir 
Clifford Sifton, the Chairman, _ presided. 
Very interesting papers were read on mineral 
resources, water power development, ‘town 
planning and other important topics. Sir 
Clifford Sifton in his opening address gave a 
résumé oft he Commission’s activities during the 
past year and of the general forestry situation. 
The fire season of 1914 was the worst since 1910 





and had it not been for the fire protective asso- 
tions established during the last three years 
the loss might have reached the proportions 
of a National disaster. While the results show 





that these organizations are effective, more 
money needs to be spent by them. This 
should not be looked on in the light of an 


expense but as an investment which will pay 
high dividends in the future. 


The inventory begun in 1913 by the Com- 
mission has been continued and goes to show 
that the resources of Canada in timl I 
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been much over-estimated and that an intelli- 
gent stock taking is essential for the develop- 
ment of rational plans for conservation and 
proper use. In British Columbia during 
1913-14 data have been collected over 200,000 
square miles at an av erage cost of 6 cents per 
acre. This low cost is explained by the fact 
that the British Columbia Government had at 
great cost already collected a good part of the 
data, as had also the Dominion Forestry 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Forestry Branch, 
and many Limit Holders. It is hoped that 
one more year’s work and the report on the 
resources of British Columbia will be com- 
pleted, and will give land classifications, forest 
regions, silvicultural types and range of 
principal tree species. 

In Saskatchewan about 60,000 square miles 
have been covered and another year will about 
complete the work. So far the investigations 
show that the total amount of spruce in the 
timber limit belt is discouragingly small. Fire 
is largely responsible for this and better pro- 
tection is urgently needed. 

While the figures thus far obtained are only 
rough approximations, they show clearly the 
depleted condition of the forests which beyond 
a doubt is due to fires set by the white man, 
who found many times the present stand of 
timber. 

Investigations were made by Dr. C. D. 
Howe, of the Faculty of Forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in cooperation with the 
British Columbia Forest Branch, of the condi- 
tions under which the reproduction of com- 
mercial tree species occurs most advanta- 
geously in the coastal region. The report shows 
that nature unaided will not satisfactorily 
replace forests on cut-over and burnt-over 
lands. Also that the burning of the logging 
slash not only reduces the fire hazard, but by 
exposing the mineral soil favors the reproduc- 
tion of Douglas fir. Where sufficient seed 
trees are left after cutting, succeeding forest 
fires gradually reduce their number until there 
are not enough to restock the forest by natural 
means. 

The steady improvement in Railway Fire 
Protection is a source for great congratulation. 
All the Provinces with the exception of Nova 
Scotia are cooperating with the Railway Com- 
mission and this Province is still much behind 
the times. Many provincially chartered roads 
have been brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Railway Board and this will materially 
improve the situation during the coming season. 
The Government-owned railways are still a 
source of danger, and it is to be hoped that they 
will come into line. The Department of Land 
and Forests of Ontario in cooperation with the 
Grand Trunk Railway have done an specially 
creditable piece of work in cleaning up the 
right-of-way through The Algonquin Park and 
thus reducing the fire hazard. This last season 
there were many fires there. The Department 
of Indian Affairs has also cooperated with the 
Canadian Pacific in cleaning up the right-of- 
way through the Shawanaga Reserve. 

An anomalous situation still exists in the 
Dominion Forests Lands administration. The 
reserves are all under the Forestry Branch 
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which has a fine staff of trained men, but the 
lands for which licenses to cut have been 
granted, although situated in the Reserves, are 
handled by the Timber and Grazing Branch 
which has not one trained forester in its employ. 

The situation in Ontario still needs improve- 
ment. There are many millions of acres of 
cut-over or burned-over lands in this Province 
which are now practically without fire protec- 
tion, but which contain a great deal of young 
growth and much timber at present below 
merchantable size, but which if protected from 
fire would ultimately become merchantable. 
The present annual revenue is about $2,000,000 
from woods and forests and if this is to be 
maintained new areas must continually be 
opened up for lumbering and this of necessity 
means the protection of these lands or else 
when they are wanted there will be no timber 
onthem. At present large future revenues are 
being sacrificed in order to keep down present 
expenses and show a surplus. This is mostly 
due to a popular demand but is a ruinous 
policy, and the situation might be met by 
setting aside each year definite areas to be 
protected which seem most certain to become 
well stocked with timber. Also the question 
of watershed must be considered, for Ontario 
is very dependent on her water powers. 

The question of the Trent Watershed is of 

vital importance. Most of this watershed is 
non-agricultural land and chiefly valuable for 
forestry purposes. On account of financial 
considerations it is necessary to protect more 
valuable lands in other parts of the Province, 
but as the Trent Canal is dependent on this 
watershed for its success and the Dominion 
Government has spent some $10,000,000 on this 
project its protection is of vital importance, 
and it is believed that under the circumstances 
the Dominion Government would be amply 
justified in protecting this Territory in order 
to safeguard the investment already made and 
future expenditures. In order to do this some 
arrangement could be made with the Province 
of Ontario amd this area turned over to the 
Dominion Forestry Branch. 

Mr. R. H. Campbell, Dominion Director of 
Forestry, spoke on the forest fire situation 
during 1914, contrasting it with the season of 
1910, when the conditions were very similar. 
There was more damage in the former than in 
the latter but this was due to two fires which 
caused four-fifths of the damage and which 
occurred in such an out of the way locality in 
the mountains that it was practically impossible 
toreachthem. There has beena great improve- 
ment in permanent works on the Dominion 
Reserves, there being now some 300 miles of 
roads, 1,249 miles of trails, 500 miles of plowed 
fire-guards, 400 miles of cut fire lines and 200 
miles of telephone lines. The system of look- 
out towers has proved of the greatest value 
and they are being constructed not only in the 
Reserves but on high points outside. They 
now number eighteen. Rangers now have 
cabins so that they are always near their work. 
The railways have improved very greatly and 
the situation in regard to railway fires is well 
on the way to efficiency. There is one notable 
exception, The Edmonton, Dunbegan & Peace 
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River Railway Company which entirely ignored 

the Railway Commission’s instructions. Their 
locomotives were defective, their section men 
hostile, they even set fire to a large tract of 
country to protect a pile of ties. Two hundred 
and fifty fires—more than half the total number 
reported—were set by them. They were, how- 
ever, summoned before the Board and the 
officers were told that they ought to be in the 
penitentiary and were threatened with drastic 
measures if they did not obey the law this 
coming season. In conclusion Mr. Campbell 
stated three things which were necessary for 
an adequate forest policy for Canada. 

1. The development of the forest reserve 
policy until all non-agricultural lands are 
included and the completion of the system of 
effective protection. 

Teaching the value of the forest from the 
business point of view. 

3. Statutory enactment to insure perma- 
nency of tenure of office for men engaged in the 
Dominion forestry work so that a proper 
spirit of public service may be infused and 
maintained. 

Mr. Piché, Chief Forester of Quebec, out- 
lined the Quebec Forest Service work and of 
the Forestry School conducted in cooperation 
with Laval University. 

He paid a well-deserved tribute to the work 
of his colleague, Mr. W. C. J. Hall, who has 
charge of Forest Fire Protection, and who, 
with a very small appropriation, has done most 
excellent work. 

Mr. MacMillan, Chief Forester of British 
Columbia; Dr. B. E. Fernow, of the University 
of Toronto; and Mr. MacTier, Head of the 
operating Department of the Canadian Pacific 
R. R. of Toronto, read interesting and valu- 
able papers. 


The meeting of the ( Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation was held in the Carnegie Library on the 
evening of the nineteenth of January. Officers 
were elected and routine business transacted. 
Only one resolution of importance was passed, 
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t. e., to ask the Minister of Railways to adopt 
the same regulations on the Intercolonial, 
National Transcontinental and International 
Railways, all owned by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as those already adopted by the Railway 
Commission for the privately owned and 
Provincially chartered railways. 

The Secretary who has served the Association 
faithfully for six years, Mr. James Lawler, 
resigned to accept a positon with the Dominion 
Forest Service. 

A very interesting meeting of the Canadian 
Society and a dinner were held on the evening 
of the twentieth of February with quite a large 
attendance. The constitution was consolidated 
and amended and it was decided to incorporate 
the Society. This Society is growing in num- 
bers and importance and now has seventy-two 
members many of whom are in the van of 
progressive forestry work. The general dis- 
cussions and informal talks were most enjoy- 
able, and their tone shows how this body of 
men stands for progress and efficiency and for 
the development of the highest standard of 
professional achievement. Its influence is 
being widely felt. 


The Forest Products’ Laboratories of the 
Dominion Government are rapidly getting into 
shape and have already issued two very 
interesting Bulletins describing the work to be 
undertaken and ‘Chemical Methods for 
Utilizing Wood Wastes.” 


The St. Maurice Forest Protective Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, on Friday, the twelfth of 
February. Its annual report was a model of 
careful work and gave a large fund of informa- 
tion on fire protection. In this connection it 
might be noted that the figures for areas burned 
over on the Territory controlled by this Asso- 
ciation were given as 814,468 acres, but should 
have been only 81,446 acres. 
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W. A. MacDonald, of The New York State 
ieee of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
has left for San Francisco where he will have 
charge of the exhibits of the College. The 
large cabinet Mestrating various ol of 
wood utilization has been shipped. 


The Forest Supervisors recently made up 
their allotment estimates for the fiscal year. 
In this connection the following interesting as 
well as self-explanatory communication “has 
been submitted by the Supervisor of the Sho- 
shone Forest. 


District ForEsTER RILEy, 
Denver, Colorado. 
“Will you please make some changes in my 
allotment estimate. I would like to have 
Statutory Salaries increased by $1200 to take 
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care of the salary of new man for the Forest. 
He is not very big yet, having arrived last 
evening, but he is a dinger and well worth the 
salary. 
“Buckner of Accounts suggests that I[ 
increase Forage allotment also; this should be 
Forage (in terms of milk) increased ry $50. 
“He weighs only 714 pounds but will surely 


take this much.” 


The Dendrological Department of the New 
York State College of Forestry is getting out 
a collection of native woods for distribution 
among the High Schools of the State. A set 
will comprise 35 species and 1,000 sets will be 
ready for distribution in the near future. 
Each specimen is to be 3 inches by 4 inches by 
V4 inch and will bear a label giving the names 
and general range of the species. A pamphlet 
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will accompany each set giving additional 
information on the structure and properties 
of the wood. 

Syracuse and vicinity is the center of the 
Basket Willow industry of the United States. 
Not only is a greater acreage devoted to the 
production of oziers for this purpose here than 
in any other section, but practically the entire 
output is converted’ into the different lines of 
wicker ware manufactured by local concerns. 


The New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University has its own experimental 
holt where it is testing the different varieties 
under different conditions of growth to deter- 
mine best methods of culture. It also follows 
the different species through the process of 
manufacture to determine which is best adapted 
for particular purposes. 

The New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion has recently added to its list of State 
Foresters Benson Howard Paul of Berry- 
brook, N. Y., a graduate of Cornell University. 
Mr. Paul has been enrolled as a professional 
student in the Department of Forestry in the 
New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. He received his degree of Bachelor 
of Science in 1913 and for the past year has 
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The possibility of a dangerous spring and 
summer fire season in the } National Forests in 
the West is presaged by reports that two 
forest fires occurred in January and that the 
snowfall in much of the Rocky Mountain 
region and in the foothills has been much 
below normal. January fires are almost 
unheard of in the National Forests and the 
snow reports are regarded as espe “eog'd signifi- 
cant as they indicate that unless the deficiency 
is made up the forests will be dry earlier in the 
Spring than usual, with a consequent increase 
of the fire menace. The fires occurred in the 
Pike Forest, in Colorado, and the Black Hills 
Forest, in South Dakota, the latter believed 
to have been of incendiary origin, according to 
the District Forester at Denver. About 75 
acres was burned over all told. They were the 
only National Forest fires reported for January. 
The District Forester at Ogden, Utah, in 
charge of the National Forests in Nevada, 
Utah, and Southern Idaho, reported that the 
snow in this region also is far below normal. 


A study of the effects upon seeds and roots 
of disinfectants used to prevent the damping 
off disease has just been published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as a professional 
paper under the title of “Injury by Disin- 
fectants to Seeds and Roots in Sandy Soils.” 
Experiments show that the use of sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids, or of copper 


been doing graduate work in that department. 
The notice that he had successfully passed his 
Civil Service examination came to him the 
day following his final examination in the 
Department of Forestry that will give him his 
degree of Master in Forestry. During the 
past summer Mr. Paul has been making a 
careful survey of typical forest plantations in 
different parts of the State. His report on 
this work, which constitutes his thesis for the 
Master’s Degree, is entitled ‘‘An Ecological 
Study of Typical Forest Plantations in New 
York State.” 


The Madison, Wisconsin, State Journal of 
February 21st publishes the following x :— 
Edward N. Griffith, State Forester, promised 
his resignation from that office at the end of the 
present session of the Legislature, before the 
Legislative Committee investigating Commis- 
sions and Boards yesterday afternoon. During 
the session of the Committee the reforestation 
program was attacked by several legislators, 
among them B. N. Moran. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, adverse to the work of 
the Forestry Board together with difficulties 
encountered in carry ing out the work in the 
Northern part of the State, is thought to have 
determined Mr. Griffith to announce his 
resignation. He has been with the State for 
ten vears. 


NOTES 


sulphate, will not injure dormant pine seed, 
but in some soils will kill the root tips of ger- 
minating seedlings immediately after germina- 
tion. In consequence these disinfectants can 
only be employed by persons able to recognize 
and prevent such injury. Injury to pine seed- 
lings can be prevented by very frequent 
watering during the germinating period. This 
watering does not prevent the killing of annual 
weeds in seed beds treated with these disinfect- 
ants. The addition of lime to the soil shortly 
after it has been treated with the acid prevents 
injury to both pine and weed seedlings. The 
use of lime is not desirable in the cz - of pine, 
but may result in making possible the use = 
acid as a disinfectant for truck crop seed bed 
Formaldehyde and mercuric chloride net 
be used several days before seed sowing if at all. 


Those familiar with the eastern mistletoe 
only have no idea of the great losses due to 
this parasite in the forests of the west, where 
it counts next to fire and insects in the amount 
of damage done. 


In parts of the west where trees are scarce, 
sage brush is used for fuel. In Nevada the 
large main stems are trimmed by Indians at 
$3 a cord and delivered to the user at about 
$6.50. Sage brush burns rapidly and is rather 
dirty, but produces good heat. 
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The report which prevailed for some time 
that. Dr. ‘C. Sche nck, former head of the 
Biltmore Satenad. had been killed while serving 
in the German army is fortunately without 
verification. The last news of him received in 
this country came from Mrs. Schenck who 
wrote that on December 18 he was alive and 
well. He was then and for some weeks had 
been serving with the German army in Poland. 


The farm woodlot is in more ways than one 
the balance wheel of the farm. It may easily 
be so located as to protect the home buildings 
against wind and at the same time furnish 
supplies of domestic timber, thereby keeping 
horses and men busy during the idle seasons 
of the year. It may also be one of the most 
attractive playgrounds on the farm. The 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse is helping to solve the problem of market- 
ing the farm woodlot by developing cooperative 
marketing of the woodlots of an entire com- 
munity. Woodlots should be marketed by the 
carload, not by the single tree. 


Of the 503 fires reported by the forest service 
as having occurred in 1914 on the national 
forest purchase areas in the White Mountains 
of New England and the southern Appalachians 
319, or 60 per cent, were caused by sparks 
from locomotives. More than half of these 
fires, or 272, occurred in Virginia alone, and 
of these 227 were from locomotive sparks. 

Three hundred and seventy-nine of the fires 
were confined to areas of less than ten acres 
each, and 296 were extinguished before one- 
quarter of an acre had been burned. The total 
loss amounted to $2,192 and the cost of fire- 
fighting to $1,300, an infinitesimal sum com- 

pared with the value of the timber and repro- 
ection protected. As the areas swept by fire 
were mostly cut-over, the greater part of the 
damage was suffered by young growth. 


In a recent study of forest plantations in 
New York State by Mr. B. H. Paul, a graduate 
student of Cornell, some interesting figures on 
yield were secured as follows:—1. *White pine 
(small per cent other species) 44 years old, 
38,000 feet, B. M. 2. *Norway spruce and 
Scotch pine, 40 years old, 26,000 feet, B. M. 

*Scotch pine, 35 years ol 1, 27, 000 feet, B. M. 
£ tWhite pine, 31 years old, 18,500 feet, B. M. 
5. *White pine, 28 years old, 24,000 feet, B. M. 
6. tScotch pine and European larch, 25 years 
old, 13,000 feet, B. M. 7. fNorway spruce, 
22 years old, 10,000 feet, B. M. 
* First quality site. 
+ Third quality site. 


By timely and proper use of the right timber 
in the Adirondacks and Catskills, the State of 
New York can save annually from destruction 
by fire, insects and fungi millions of feet of 
lumber. Ninety per cent of the forest fires in 
the forests and woodlots of the State are 
preventable. 


The scientific nut grower pins his faith on 
the hybrid nuts of man’s making in the future. 
The natural hybrid nuts are commoner than 
one would suppose. Several have been sent 
in to the competition for nuts that has just 
been concluded by the Northern Nut Growers 
Association. Many of these are merely 
ype ere but some are of great promise. 
A shagbark-bitternut cross is one of these and 
a shellbark-pecan cross another. re was 
also a shagbark-pecan hybrid and one between 
the pignut and the pecan. These are all 
natural accidents but the results from man’s 
purposive crossings should far surpass them. 
Mr. Risien of Texas has already had good 
results with pecans, as also has Dr. Van Fleet 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture with 
chestnuts, and the results of the experiments 
of Dr. Morris of New York with hickories and 
other nuts are expectantly awaited. For 
results with these things must be waited for. 
In the American Nut Journal for next month 
will appear an article on natural hickory 
hybrids, by John Dunbar, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Rochester, N. Y., Park De- 
partment. 
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The New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University is urging the Municipali- 
ties of the State to take up public canta of 
street tree planting and preservation in the 
same manner as public control is exercised over 
other street improvements. During the past 
year the College has made investigation of the 
shade trees in many cities and towns of the 
State including New York City, Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Amsterdam, Mount Vernon, 
Newburgh and Olean. It has been found that 
thousands of shade trees are dying along the 
streets of the cities due to past mistake in 
selection of varieties and in spacing the trees 
at the time of planting which has forced the 
trees to grow with weakened vitality inviting 
decay by tree diseases and by the attacks of 
insect pests. There is a great need for system- 
atic work in planting trees to replace those that 
have failed to fill in the many unplanted areas 
along city streets. It has been estimated that 
within the cities of the State there are 20,000 
miles of streets capable of sustaining a growth 
of 5,000,000 shade trees which can be made 
worth $100,000,000 in increased property value. 


Land clearing is usually considered a warm 
weather proposition, April and September 
being the most popular periods, but the 
introduction of low freezing explosives now 
makes it possible to blast stumps in March 
and in early winter. In any weather in which 
it is feasible to bore the holes under the st umps 
these modern explosives work well without 
thawing. This point is of particular importance 
right now because there never has been a 
time when land clearing was more desirable 
than at present. By clearing cut-over land in 
March it is possible to seed it this coming 
spring and get a big crop off this virgin soil 
during 1915, and the low freezing explosives 
make March blasting feasible. 
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The Seniors in Forestry at The Pennsylvania 
State College have just returned from their 
two weeks’ lumbering trip to Saginaw and 

Cadillac, Michigan. Professor R. R. Chaffee 
was in charge of the party and it was one of 
the most successful ever undertaken by the 
Department of Forestry. The lumbermen in 

Cadillac and the manufacturers in Saginaw 
did much to make the trip highly profitable 
and educational. Much credit is due Mr. J. 
C. Knox, Secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Association and the Cummer Diggins Com- 
pany for the success of the trip. 


The Indiana State Board of Forestry desires 
that all the schools of Indiana be given an 
opportunity to study forestry, as this will lead 
to a better conservation of our remaining forests 
and to the establishment of new plantings on 

non-agricultural lands by the succeeding 
generations. 

The Board offers $40 in prizes as follows: 
For essays on ‘‘Forestry in Indiana:” $12.50 
is to be given for the best essay and $7.50 
for the second best essay by pupils in the high 
schools of the State. Also $12.50 is to be 
given for the best essay and $7.50 for the 
second best essay by pupils in the grades and 
country schools. 

The essay must be written in ink on good 
white paper and is not to exceed 2,000 words. 
It must be mailed to Elijah A. Gladden, 
Secretary of the State Board of Forestry. 
Indianapolis, Ind., not later than May 1, 1915. 


The New York State Ranger School maintains 
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a policy of teaching men to do things by letting 
them do it as a part of their training. W ith 
this purpose in view a fully equipped black- 
smith shop has been installed at the School, 
and in it the men are taught not only how to 
make tools and handle iron and steel, but doa 
sufficient amount of this kind of work to teach 
them general handiness with the tools that are 
found in the shop. To understand the reason 
for this departure from the set curriculum of 
forest schools, it must be understood that these 
students are being trained for usefulness in 
lumber camps, and logging operations, and 
that the blacksmith shop is a feature of every 
logging camp. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Governors of The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago the following 
resolution was unanimously ~— regarding 
the resignation of Secretary J. E. Rhodes on 
January 1, 1915: 

“RESOLVED that while it is with a unanimous 
sentiment of regret that we have accepted the 
resignation of Secretary Rhodes, we do so 
because we realize the importance to the 
lumber industry of the country of an efficient 
organization of the Yellow Pine manufac- 
turers, and knowing as we do, that no one 
else is perhaps so well fitted to develop and 
perfect such an organization as Mr. Rhodes, 
we wish him the utmost success in his new 
undertaking, and in behalf of The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stand 
ready to promote in every way possible, the 
work of the Southern Pine Association.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE EartH: Its LIFE AND DEATH, by A. 
Berget, Professor at the Institut Océano- 
graphique. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, $1.75.) 

Professor Berget describes the various 
phenomena that go to make up the life of the 
world and those earlier phenomena which have 
marked its growth and evolution, after which, 
by way of an epilogue to a story of intense fasci- 
nation, he permits us to witness the death of 
the globe, that final inevitability which the 
earth, like the individual, faces, notwithstanding 
its present abundant vitality. 

The titles of some of the chapters will in- 
dicate the character of the volume: ‘‘The 
Birth of the Earth;” “The Age of the Earth;” 
“The Form, Magnitude, and Mass -of the 
Earth;” ‘The Movements of the Earth;’’ 
“Rhythmic Movements of the Crust of the 
Earth;” “The Force of Gravity;’’ ‘‘Sudden 
Movements of the Crust;’’ ‘‘The Circulation 
of the Earth, Marine and Atmospheric;’’ 
“The Attack and the Defense of the Con- 
tinents;” “Old Age and Death of the Earth.’ 


VERTICAL FARMING, by Gilbert Ellis Bailey, 
Professor of Geology, University Southern 


California. (Dupont Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Del.) 

This book is quite as interesting as its title, 
which indicates the nature of its contents. 
Dr. Bailey believes the time has come for the 
farmer to extend his study and effort to greater 
depths in the soil than are reached by the usual 
agricultural implements, and he sustains his 
point of view very ably with arguments show- 
ing the latent fertility of the subsoil and its 
capacity for storing moisture, once it has been 
disturbed, to a depth of five or six feet by the 
use of explosives. Dr. Bailey also argues that 
blasting the subsoil is but a logicial extension 
of the theory of cultivation. Incidentally, 
the book contains a very thorough and well 
illustrated discussion of the origin of soils 
which is well worth reading. The increase in 
use of subsoil plows, deep tillage machinery 
and the explosives for breaking up resistent 
and impervious subsoil, indicates that many 
progressive farmers will agree with Dr. Bailey’s 
opinions, and now that the price of all food 
crops is so high, farmers in general are in- 
terested in any means for increasing crop 
productions. The book is distributed without 
charge and is certainly well worth sending for. 
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(Books and periodicals indexed in the Library 
of the United States Forest Service.) 


Forestry as a Whole 


Proceedings and reports of associations, forest 


offic ers, elc. 


East Indies (Dutch)—Dienst van het bosch- 
wezen. Verslag over het jaar 1913. 
153 p. ‘pl. Welt evreden, 1914. 

Indiz Annual return of statis- 





administration in 
1912-13. 27 p. diagr. 


tics slatine to forest 
British India, 
Simla, 1914. 


Maine—Forest commission. Tenth report, 
1913-14. 165 p. pl. Augusta, 1914. 
Ohio—Agricultural Experiment station. Sixth 
annual report on forestry operations. 
14 p. Wooster, O., 1914. (Bulletin 
276.) 

Oregon—State board of forestry. Fourth 


annual report of the state forester, 1914. 


63 p. il. Salem, Ore., 1915. 
Royal Scottish arboricultural society. Trans- 
actions, vol. 29, pt. 1. 128 p. il. pl. 


Edinburgh, 1915. 

Sociedad forestal Argentina. Boletin, v. 2, 
no. 6-7. 16p. Buenos Aires, 1914. 
Western forestry and conservation association. 
Proceedings, 1914. 34 p. il. Portland, 

Ore., 1914. 


Forest Aesthetics 


Street and park trees 

Stone, George E. Electrical injuries to trees. 
19 p. il. pl. Amberst, Mass., 1914. 
(Mass.-Agri. experiment station. Bul- 
letin 156.) 

Tree planting association of New York City. 
Report on the condition of the street trees 


of the city of New York. 28 p. il. 
Syracuse, N. Y. State college of forestry, 
1914. 


Forest Legislation 


Wisconsin—Legislature—Special legislative 
committee on forestry. Report made to 
the members of the 1915 session of the 


Wisconsin legislature. 77 p. pl. Mad- 
ison, Wis., 1915. 
Forest Botany 
Trees, classtfication and description 
Bean, William Joseph. Trees and shrubs 


hardy in the British Isles. 
London, 1914. 

Illick, J. S. Pennsylvania trees. 231 p. pl. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1914. (Pennsylvania— 
Department of forestry. Bulletin no. 11.) 


Silvics 


v. 1-2, il., pl. 


Studies of species 
Frothingham, Earle H. 


The eastern hemlock. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


Wash., D. C., 


1915. 
Bulletin 152.) 


43 p. pil. U.S. 


Dept. of agriculture. 








Mason, D. T. The life history of lodgepole 
pine in the Rocky Mts. 35 p. pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. S.—Dept. of 
agriculture. Bulletin 154.) 

Silviculture 

Planting 

Tillotson, C. R. Forest planting in the eastern 
United States. 38p. pl. Wash., D.C., 
1915. (U.S.—Dept. of agriculture. Bul- 
letin 153.) 

Forest Protection 

Fire 

Coeur d’Alene timber protective association. 
Ninth annual report, 1914. 24 p. il. 
Spokane, Wash., 1914. 

North Carolina Geological and economic 
survey. Forest fire protection demanded 
by the thinking public; opinions of 
representative men as expressed at the 
convention of the North Carolina forestry 
association. 6p. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1915. (Press bulletin 139.) 

Potlatch timber protective association. An- 
nual report, 1914. 44p. Potlatch, Idaho, 


1914. 

Washington forest fire association. Seventh 
annual report, 1914. 19p. Seattle, 1914. 

Western forestry and conservation associat 
Why are forest fires more numerous 
than formerly? i 
struggle by Pacific northwest forests. 
Portland, Ore., 1914. 


ion. 
now 
History of the age-old 
4p. 


Forest Management 


Forest valuation and finance 

Chapman, Hermann Haupt. 
tion. 310 p. N. ¥,, J. 
1915. 


Fi rest 
Wiley 


valua- 
& Sons, 


Forest Economics 


Taxation and Tariff 

Idaho—Tax commission. 
1913-14. 112 p. Boise, 

Statistics 

Philippine Islands—Bureau of forestry. For- 
est resources of the Fv aaa 10 p. 
map. Manila, P. L., 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde. What “the forests of 
North Carolina mean to her citizens and 
why they should be peers, S f 


First biennial report 
Idaho, 1914. 





Chapel Hill, N. C., 1915. (N. C.—Geo- 
logical and economic survey. Poin bulle- 
tin 140.) 
Forest Administration 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. January field program, 1915, 
28 p. Wash., D. C., 1915 
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National and state forests 

North Carolina—Geological 
survey. Mount Mitchell state forest; 
opinions of representative men as ex- 
pressed at the convention of the North 


and economic 


Carolina forestry association. S ip: 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1915. (Press bulletin 
138.) 


Forest Utilization 

Lumber industry 

Lumbermen’s credit 
book, Feb. 1915. 
1915. 

National lumber manufacturers’ association. 
Official report, 12th annual convention. 
190 p. Chicago, 1914. 

Switzerland—L’inspection fédérale des foréts. 
Produktion und verbrauch von nutzholz: 
B—Der verbrauch. 166 p. maps. Zut- 
rich, 1914. (Schweizerische forstatistik, 4. 
lieferung.) 


Forest by-products 


association. Reference 
Chicago and New York, 


Smythies, E. A. The resin industry in 
Kumaon. 14 p. pl. Calcutta, 1914. 
(India—Forest dept. Forest bulletin no 
26.) 


Wood preservation 
Dominion paving and contracting co. Peerless 
carbolite carbolineum wood preservative. 


16 p. Toronto, Ont., 1914. 
Weiss, Howard F. The preserv ation of struc- 
tural timber. 312 p. il, pl. N. Y., 


McGraw-Hill book co., 1915. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Natural resources 
Louisiana—Conscrvation commission. The 
more important and conspicuous mam- 


mals, birds and fish of Louisiana, together 
with a list of the principal trees of the 


state. 31p. New Orleans, 1914. 

Botany 

Harper, Roland M. Geography and vegeta- 
tion of northern Florida. 289 p. pil. 
Tallahassee, Fla., State geological survey, 
1914. 

Engineering 

Hatt, W. H. Flood protection in Indiana. 
51 p., incl. maps. Indianapolis, 1914. 


(Indiana—Bureau of legislative informa- 
tion. Bulletin no. 4.) 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 

American botanist, Nov. 1914.—The mistletoe, 
by Willard N. Clute, p. 121-4; Eucalyptus 
vs. sequoia, p. 154-5 

Bulletin of the Torrey botanical club, Dec. 
1914.—The correct name for the hemlock 
spruce, by Oliver A. Farwell, p. 621-9. 

Bulletin of the Torrey botanical club, January, 


1915.—Phytogeographical notes on the 
Rocky Mt. region; 4. Forests of the 
subalpine and montane zones, by P. A. 


Rydberg, p. 11-25. 





American 


American lumberman, Jan. 30, 
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dis- 
how to meet the loss of 
the chestnut, by P. L. Buttrick, p. 104. 


Country gentleman, Jan. 16, 1915.—A 


appearing tree; 


Jan. 30, 1915.—Making 
it appears on the 
by Samuel J. 


Country gentleman, 
money out of moss; 
market as Spanish hair, 
Record, p. 192, 194. 

Country life in America, Jan. 1915.—The 
forest fire, by Enos A. Mills, p. 42-5. 

Fire prevention news, Jan. 1915.—Bad season 
for forest fires in the northwest, by Chas. 
H. Flory, p. 3. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Dec. 19, 1914.—Wood 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
p. 401-2. 

Journal of the Washington academy of science, 
Jan. 19, 1915.—The place of forestry 
among natural sciences, by Henry S. 
Graves, p. 41-57. 

Lippincott’s, Oct. 1914.—Forestry as a pro- 
fession, by Gifford Pinchot, p. 501-2. 
Outlook, Jan. 20, 1915.—Red tape in Alaska, 

by Franklin K. Lane, p. 135-40. 

Plant world, Jan. 1915.—The relative transpir- 
ation of white pine seedlings, by George 
P. Burns, p. 1-6. 

Reclamation record, Jan. 1915.—Tree planting 
Black feet, Flathead, Fort Peck and 
Huntley projects, Mont., p. 29-30. 

Resources of Tennessee, Jan. 1915.—West 
Tennessee gullied lands and their reclama- 
tion, by R. S. Maddox, p. 8-22. 

Scientific American supplement, Dec. 5, 1914.- 
Musical woods, p. 355; Marine wood 
borers; little known crustaceans of destruc- 


tive habits, by Clyde H. Truesdale, p. 
356-7. 
Scientific American supplement, Dec. 12, 


1914.—Spanish cedar; sources of supply 
of this substitute for mahogany, p. 369, 
372-3. 

Technology monthly and Harvard engineering 
journal, Feb., 1915.—Controlling our 
streams by forestry, by Allen Chamberlain, 
p. 5-11 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, Jan. 16, 1915.—A novel 


wood of many uses; the lowly mesquite 
one of most important Texas trees and 
widely utilized, by I. M. Lewis, p. 27; 
Deductions from strength tests of woods, 
by J. A. Newlin, p. 32-3; Argentina’s 
export and import trade, by Max Roth- 
kugel, p. 40, 60; Urges branding of struc- 
tural timbers, by F. E. Davidson, p. 43; 
Results of investigations of kiln drying 
p. 53-4. 

lumberman, January 23, 1915.— 
Conserving and developing natural re- 
sources, by Henry S. Drinker, p. 35. 
1915.—Plan 
to save historic trees; insects that destroy 
Harvard elms under control; proper 
irrigation all now needed, p. 27; Cost of 
carrying timberlands and its relation to 
lumber market, by C. H. Worcester, 
p. 34, 63-4. 
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American Jumberman, Feb. 6, 1915.—Conserva- 

ey of natura! resources, by J. B. White, 
. 29; Income tax and the lumber industry, 
oe Edwin B. Parker, p. 30-1. 

Canada lumberman, Jan. 15, 1915.—Specifica- 
tions for kiln-dried lumber, by Harry D. 
Tiemann, p. 39; Some new kiln-drying 
thoughts, by Henry Hunter, p. 48. 

Canada lumberman, Feb. 1, 1915.—Ontario 
production shows a decrease; output of 
lumber during 1914, p. 36-8; Review of 
New Brunswick trade in 1914, p. 44-5; 
Trade of Quebec province during 1914, 
p. 46-7; Nova Scotia's lumber trade during 
1914, p. 48-9; Great Britain trade during 
1914, p. 54-5. 

Hardwood record, Jan. 25, 1915.—Problems 
in southern New England, by S. J. Record, 
p. 18-19. 

Hardwood record, Feb. 10, 1915.—Some wrong 
uses of wood, p. 21. 

Logging, Jan. 1915.—World-wide timber move- 
ments; a résumé of conditions up to the 
commencement of the European war, by 
James Adrian Byrne, p. 25-31. 

Lumber trade journal, 1 an. 15, 1915.—The 
preservation of timber by the use of fluoric 
salts, by Friedrich Moll, p. 23; Texas 
forestry association will demand state 
forestry legislation, p. 30. 

Lumber trade journal, Feb. 1, 1915.—Dry kiln 
practice conference, Jan. 20, 1915, p. 
23-5; Principles of kiln drying lumber, 
by H. D. Tiemann, p. 30-1; Capt. J. B. 
White talks to college students on con- 
servation, p. 52-3. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, Jan. 29, 1915.— 
Taxation of timber lands, by W. A. Holt? 
p. 65. 

Packages, Feb. 1915.—World’s box shook 
industry, by J. B. Knapp, p. 28-45. 

Paper, Jan. 13, 1915.—Characteristics of paper- 
making fibers, p. 17-19, 32. 

Paper, Jan. 20, 1915.—The Muntzing woodpulp 
digester; details of the production of 
chemical woodpulp by the Mi£untzing 
method, by J. Gustav V. Lang, p. 15-17; 
Pulp and paper history from Norway; 
origins, development and present position 
of the industry interestingly sketched, 
p. 18-20; American forestry association 
in session in New York, p. 24-5. 

Pulp and paper magazine, a 1, 1915.—Forest 
products laboratories of Canada, by John 
S. Bates, p. 9-11; ‘‘Only a scrap of papcr,”’ 
by J. Grove Smith, p. 11-12. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Jan. 15, 1915.— 
The technology of the common paper- 
making fibres, by Henry Aldous Bromley, 
p. 37-41. 

St. Louis lumberman, Feb. 1, 1915.—Treated 
timber for factory construction, by &. f. 
Hoxie, p. 30-1; How a log is sawed into 


lumber, p 

Southern cA journal, Jan. 15, 1915.— 
Economical use of lumber, by E. W. 
Bright, p. 46. 


Southern lumberman, Jan. 23, 1915.—Cost of 
production, by F. R. Gadd, p. 39-42; 
Report on specifications for the purchase 
and preservation of treatable timber, by the 


American wood prescrvers’ association, 
p. 43-5. 

Southern lumberman, Jan. 30, 
troubles of the lumber industry, 
Kellogg, p. 37-8. 

Timber trade journal, Jan. 16, 1915.—Forestry 
as a business, by William Dawson, p- 
109-10. 

Timberman, Jan. 1915.—Distributive facilities 
for lumber provided by New York barge 
canal, p. 32 F-G. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 23, 
1915.—Honduran lumber trade, by Walter 
F. Boyle, p. 328-9. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 26, 
1915.—Conditions in Bavarian woodwork- 
ing industry, by Charles S. Winans, p. 361. 

United States daily consular report, Feb. 1, 
1915.—Indian pencil making industry, 
by Henry D. Baker, p. 444. 

United States daily consular report, Feb. 6, 
1915.—Brazilian lumber resources and 
imports, by Robert Frazer, p. 514-18; 


1915.—Some 
by R. S. 


American lumber on London markets, 
P. 523. 
United States daily consular report, Feb. 13, 


1915.—Crisis of the German paper indus- 
try, by Julius G. Lay, p. 613. 

West Coast lumberman, Jan. 15, 1915.— 
Sawdust flour worth $13 a ton, p. 38; 
Should federal forests underwrite pioneer 
local improvements?, by Henry S. Graves, 
p. 44. 

Forest journals 

Allgemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, Oct. 1914. 
—Ueber die wichtigsten volkswirtschaft- 
lichen und rechtlichen grundlagen der 
waldwertrechnung, by Robert Fischer, 
p. 309-14; Forstliche und jagdliche ver- 
haltnisse unserer kolonien, by O. Thyen, 
p. 314-20; Ueber den streit um die forst- 
lichen reinertrage, by Th. Glaser, p. 320-2 
Der plentersaumschlag Wagners im ver- 
einsgebiet, by Schering, p. 332-4. 

Forestry quarterly, Dec. 1914.—A mechanical 
model of a regulated forest, by O. L. 
Sponsler and Luebben, p. 511- 13; The 
creation of an ideal, by James B. Berry, 
p. 514-19; The size of state forests, by 
J.S. Illick, p. 520-31; Notes on germination 
and reproduction of longleaf pine in 
southern Mississippi, by P. L. Buttrick, 
p. 532-7; Forest planting in New England 
as an investment, by J. W. Toumey, p. 
538-43; Taxation of forests in Massachu- 
setts, by Charles J. Bullock, p. 544-5; 
Forest taxation and the single tax, by 
Louis S. Murphy, p. 546-7; Pitfalls of 
timber bond issues, by Montgomery 
Rollins, p. 548-58; The problem of food 
movement in trees, by S. B. Elliott, p. 
559-61; An appreciation of Dr. Schenck, 
by Austin Cary, p. 562-6; Notes on forestry 
in Russia, by M. Tkatchenko, p. 567-77; 
Suggestions for forest administration im 
China, by P. C. King, p. 578-92. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Oct. 1914:. 
—Der weisstanne wesen und verjiingungs+ 
weise, by Eberhard, p. 501-8. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Nov. 1914. 
—Zur ausnutzung des chemischen stand- 
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ortsfaktors durch waldpflanzen, by H. 
Bauer, p. 549-78; Der ordentliche frucht- 
genuss im niessbrauchwalde, by Siegfried 
Heun, p. 578-88. 

Indian forester, Dec. 1914.—The Forest re- 
search institute buildings, Dehra Dun, p. 
557-60; Forest policy, p. 560-70; Note on 
the method of laying sleepers in England 
and India, by S. Pearson, p. 570-2; 
Marking standards in the coppice with 
standards system, by P. S. Govinda Rao 
and others, p. 573-75. 

Quarterly journal of forestry, Jan. 1915.— 
Forestry and the war, by Wm. Sclich, 
p. 1-7; On the mode of infection of larch 
canker and the possible means of prevent- 
ing it, by W. E. Hiley, p. 7-17; Average 
returns from the afforestation of waste 
lands, by P. Trentham Maw and A. M. 
Caccia, p. 18-44; Pinus maritima at 
Knocksboy, Ireland, by A. C. Forbes, 
p. 44-6; List of trees in Tubney arboretum, 
p. 79-93, 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Dec. 
nattT de 1’Alsace-Lorraine, - J. Mad 

; oan 


1914.—Les 
elin, 





FORESTERS 
ATTENTION 





AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free 
of charge in this column advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 














YOUNG MAN, expert in all branches of shade tree 
work and with forestry training, desires position as 
forester, arboriculturist or tree surgeon. References 
furnished. Address C. S., care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





FORESTER of technical training, six years’ teach- 
ing and practical experience in different parts of the 
United States, wishes to better position. Best refer- 
ences from university and employers, and others. 
Address G. O. T., Care AMERICAN ForEsTRY. 


FORESTER with 15 years experience Estimating, 
Surveying, Mapping, and in the care of private hold- 
ings desires position. Perfectly reliable in every 
way, and with executive ability. Address “A,” care 
AMERICAN ForESTRY. 








WANTED—By Graduate Forester, position in 
forestry work in South, or Tropics. Slight knowl- 
edge of Spanish and German. Scientific or experi- 
mental work preferred. Address, “F. W. H.” Care 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


ib 


Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, Nov. 
1914.—Chermes der weisstanne und ihr 
auftreten im Neuenburger Jura, by A. 
Barbey, p. 277-81; Holzverkehr der 
Schweiz im jahr 1913, by Decoppet, 
p- 281-7; Forstliche studieureise nach 
Deutschland, Juni 1913, by H. Wyss, 
p. 287-91. 

Tharandter forstliches jahrbuch, 1914.—Nattr- 
liche oder kiunstliche preisbildung bei 
den gemeinschaftlichen stammbholz-mas- 
senversteigerungen in Sachsen, by R. 
Maucke, p. 306-17; Die biologische schad- 
lingsbekampfung und ihre bedeutung fur 
og forstwirtschaft, by Fr. Schwangart, 

». 318-45. 

Zeitschrift far forst- und jagdwesen, Nov 
1914.—Betrachtungen tiber das wesen der 
waldesschénheit, by Albert Conrad, p. 
615-25; Der gemeindewald und die ent- 
wicklung der auf ihn anwendung findenden 
staatsaufsicht, by Carl Baltz, p. 626-38; 
Anweisung zur edelpilzkultur (Psalliota 
campestris), by Richard Falck, p. 639-45; 
Beitrage zur durc hforstungsfrage, by 
Milani, p. 646-54; Blitzsc hutz des weide- 
viehs, p. 661-2. 


SURVEYOR—For large tracts of iand, roads and rail- 
roads; furnishes instrument; capable of taking charge of 
party; would like position in South that will last all 
winter. Address ‘‘T. B. W.,’’ care AMERICAN FORESTRY, 





GRADUATE FORESTER—Practical experience 
in cruising, mapping and scaling. Eager to go any- 
where. References furnished. Address R. L., care 
of AMERICAN FoRESTRY. 


PRACTICAL FORESTER wants situation on 
private estate. Has practical experience of sowing, 
laying, planting out, pruning, thinning, firebelts, 
ditching, rotation planti ng, mixed planting and 
thorough knowledge of fencing and tree felling. Has 
had seven years experience on best managed for- 
estry area in Scotland. Address, ‘‘Raith,” Care 
AMERICAN Forestry. 

PRACTICAL FORESTER wants 
city Park Commission. Understands fully nursery 
work, planting, trimming and tree surgery. Best 
references and practical experience. Address “L. 
M. E.,”’ Care AMERICAN ForeEsTrRY. 





position with 





WANTED—A position as an inspector of ties, 
timbers and lumber, by a forest school graduate 
with experience in inspecting ties, timbers and lum- 
ber. Can furnish best of references. Address 
Inspector, Care AMERICAN Forestry. 





Graduate of Forestry School, having studied for- 
estry and lumbering operations in this country and 
Germany, with experience in the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, and also in state and private nursery work, 
would like position with forest engineering frm 
or lumber company. Best of references. Address 
XY, Care of AMERICAN Forestry. 

WANTED—A job as fire ranger or guard by a 
strong, healthy young man twenty-one years of age. 
Address “3”? care AMERICAN Forestry. 














